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THE HESSIAN FLY. 


One of the most persistent of the insect pests that. 


harass the wheat plant is the so-called Hessian Fly (Cec?- 
domyta Destruc'or), or the Fly, as it is sometimes called, 
by way of giving it pre-eminence. The common legend 
derives the name of the insect from the Hessian troops 
‘who assisted the British in our War of Independence. 
It is supposed that the Hessian allies brought it over 
with them in the straw which they used. 
covets the distinction of originating the things that 
plague mankind, and hence it was only natural that in 
the excess of their hatred for the hirelings of Hesse 
Cassel the Americans should have perpetuated their 
name in that of this destructive little pest. To have 
called it a Saxon fly would have impeached their own 
ancestry. : , . 

But wherever the fly came from, it was first noticed 

on Long Island in 1876, and since that time has steadily 
’ followed the course of settlement to the West, at about 
‘the rate of twenty miles a year. Unlike grasshoppers 
and the army worm, however, it does not follow a cer- 
tain track, but makes its appearance in a certain locality, 

continues its ravages for several continuous seasons, dis- 
appears from the district, and then reappears in the 
same place afteracouple of years. It has never, we 
believe, attacked the wheat throughout the country; but 
every year it does more or less damage in different 
places, as in the present year. 

The head and thorax of the female fly, as shown in 
our engraving at 2, 2, magnified and natural size, are 
black. The antenn are about half as long as the body, 

and composed of sixteen joints, each of a cylindric oval 

form, the length being about double the diameter; each 
joint is clothed with a number of hairs, surrounding it 
ina whorl. The thorax is oval and black; the poisers 
are dusky. The abdomen is of a dark color above, more 
or less widely marked at the joints with tawny, fulvous 
lines, and furnished with numerous fine blackish hairs. 
The wings are slightly dusky. The legs are pallid brown, 
the tarsi black. The several pairs of legs equal each 
other in length, being about one-fifth of an inch long 
when extended. The male is shown in 1, 1, in its natural 
and magnified size. The antenni are three-fourths the 
length of the body. The abdomen consists of seven 
joints besides the terminal one, which consists of a trans- 
yersely oval joint, giving off two robust processes, armed 
with incurved hooks at the tips. In the living specimen 
i the abdomen is of a brownish-black color, more or less 
widely marked at the joints with whitish hues. In all 
other points the male coincides with the female in its 
character. 

The female deposits her eggs upon the young wheat 
leaves in September and ,May, between the minute 
ridges of the blade. They appear as minute reddish 
‘spots, and are cylindrical in shape, being about one- 
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fiftieth of an inch in length, and two hundred and fiftieth 


‘| In width. The eggs laid in the autumn hatch in a week, 


if the weather be warm, or two or three weeks if cold 
and unfavorable, and produce white maggots, which pass 
down the leaf, between the sheath and the stem, until it 
reaches the first joint or crown, and remains fixed upon 
the stem, head downward, until it assumes the pupa 
form. i 

The young fall wheat attacked by these maggots 
withers next spring, while others proceeding from the 
same root will remain unaffected, and this death is caused 
by the nutrijious juice being abstracted from the shoot. 

The spring-hatched maggots attach themselves to the 
second or third joint of the plant, which is better able to 
resist their injurious influence. The maggots seem to 


THE HESSIAN FLY—(Cecidomyia Destructor.) 


live by suction alone, as they do not penetrate the stalk, 
and the injury they cause to summer wheat seems to be 
by their pressure between the leaf and inclosed stem, 
preventing the circulation of sap, and the deposition of 
silica, upon which the s'rength of the wheat straw and 
its ability to resist winds, etc., greatly depends. Some- 
times a swelling or gall is produced by their presence. 
Those varieties of wheat which have a naturally strong 
tendency to the deposition of silica, and the formation 
of a hard, flinty stock, have been found to resist the at- 
tacks of the fly best, and for the reason that they are 
better ab'e to resist breaking by the winds. The fall- 
deposited egg hatches out a maggot which makes its 
way down the stem, and is soon transformed into a dor- 
mant larva, surrounded by a case formed of the skin. 
This pupa is seen magnified at4and6. A magnified 
dorsal view of the active worm or larva is given at 3, and 
a lateral view of the same at 5. When spring arrives, 
the dormant larva becomes transformed into a pupa, or 
chrysalide, and after remaining in this position ten or 
twelve days, the pupa-case bursts and the perfect. insect 
emerges, about the flowering-time of the early spring 
flowers. The larve of the Hessian fly have’ by their ca- 
pacity to pass into the dormant larva condition a great 


power to resist extremes of temperature and atmospheric 
changes during the winter; how they resist, like other 
pup, the tendency to freeze during the intense cold of 
our Northern winters, is a mystery; but that they do so 
may be determined by examining the partially devel- 
oped pupa, which will be found flexible, as in the case 
with the pup of some other insects which have been 
found unfrozen, although the temperature had sunk to 
many degrees below the freezing point. The progeny of 
the fall fly which have passed the winter in repose upon 
the stalks of the wheat, in the spring become developed 
into the perfect insect state, and then make a new deposit 
of eggs upon the same stalk which gave them lodgment 
during the winter, or the neighboring ones, but upon 
leaves a little higher up, as the radial leaves are now 
more or less withered. The worm hatches, makes its 
way to the base of the leaf of the first or second joint, 
where it does not so greatly injure the plant, but that it 
may become well developed; but a slight swelling usu- 
ally points out its place of rest. Commonly, however, 
the stalk bends or breaks, and gives a badly infested field 
an appearance as though a herd of cattle had run through 
it. The worm attains its growth about the first of June, 
becomes a pupa, and undergoes its transformation to the 
perfect state, and emerges a complete fly during the last 
of July or first of August, to re-commence its depreda- 
tions upon the fall wheat. ; . 


CORN CULTURE. 


Corn, which has been cultivated in America for over 
250 years, in almost every kind of. soil, climate, and by 
various methods, is acknowledged to be the most valu- 
able of all our cereals, although the special qualities of 
wheat rank it at the head. Under present methods of 
cultivation, forty bushels per acre, or eight barrels, is a 
high estimate for the average yield. But the soil capac- 
ity has been proven, by the results of extended trials, to 
be equal to eighty bushels, and many casas are reported 
of a yield of over one hundred bushels per acre, on con- 
siderable tracts of land. Mr. A. Cox, of Selma, Ala., is 
said to have raised, on one acre, two hundred and six 
bushels, the largest reputed yield of this country. Good 
seed is recognized to be one of the most important fac- 
tors in the successful production of corn, amounting at 
times to 50 per cent. difference. While corn is not a 
profitable crop for foreign exportation, its extensive food 
use in the South, and as feed for hogs and cattle uni- 
versally, gives it a permanent and large value. There 
ought then, to be, by means of higher cultivation, a 
yield obtained of some eighty bushels per acre. The 
high yields mentioned above were obtained in the use of 
fertilizers. Seed should be carefully selected, and seed 
corn should be planted apart from the general crop, and 
be attended to with the utmost care, freeing it entirely 
from weeds and inferior specimens, 
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A FRENCHMAN ON CHICAGO ELE- 
VATORS. 


Mr. Gourdelet, in a late address before the French So- 
ciety of Commercial Geography, thus spoke of the ele- 
vators of Chicago, while recounting the commercial 
greatness of the Garden City: ‘Chicago is not, prop- 
erly speaking, an industrial city; it is a commercial city 
of the first rank. You have heard of the inauguration 
last year, at Bordeaux of a floating grain elevator. The 
minister of public works was present at the solemnity, 
and some speeches were made. This must have amused 
the Americans, for they had fifteen grain elevators at 
Chicago in 1878, and there are now twenty-four. I wish 
to say a word to you about these grain elevators. The 
cereals of the great American prairies arrive by the 
canals or by the railways at Chicago; they are not put 
into bags as is done by us, but are shipped in bulk, in 
cars specially constructed for this purpose, and whole 
trains are thus made up which are sent to the great 
markets of the country. These trains, thus loaded, are 
transported to the grain-elevators, which are immense 
wooden constructions of eleven or twelve stories. The 
grain is lifted (not by porters, whom we see in France, 
but by a system of endless belts furnished with cups) 
to the top of the elevator, and from there-it is poured 
into the great store-rooms, the floors of which are fur- 
nished with valves, to which are fitted the wooden spouts. 
When a vessel is to be loaded they open this valve and 
the grain contained in the store-room flows directly into 
the hold of the ship. In this way they load a vessel in 
seven hours. 

“Now, how is this great commerce conducted? Not 
at allasitisdonein France. In France it involves a 
great loss of time. The peasant arrives at the market of 
the city with his little bags of samples, which he sub- 
mits to the buyer. He disputes, he praises his mer- 


chandise, and usually the bargaining is done at the cafe, 


and the transactions are concluded between two or more 
glasses of beer. Gentlemen, this belongs to another age; 
it is the old regime. But how is all this done in Amer- 
ica, do you ask? This is how: An inspector comes, ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade; he examines the grain, 
he classifies it, and says to the proprietor: ‘ This grain is 
class No. 2, or class No. 38.’ If the proprietor does not 
accept it he is at liberty to keep his grain. Generally 
they reach an agreement. The grain classified, the in- 
spector adds: ‘How much of it have you? ‘ Three 
hundred and fifty thousand hectoliters.’ ‘Very well, 
here is a check for 350,000 No. X, on such an elevator.’ 
As the grower is a speculator (every man is a speculator 
in America) with his check he goes to the produce ex- 
change and he speculates, he trades, he gambles with 
his grain; he sells it and rebuys it perhaps twenty times. 
All the grain, once classified, being stored in the ele- 
vator, together with other lots of corresponding grade, it 
is no longer his own grain which the producer sells; he 
has been liberated from all care of storage, of handling, 
etc. It is amerchandise, the value of which is repre: 
sented by the checks which have been given to him, and 
which represent the quantity and the quality delivered. 
This is how they manage the grain business. It is, 
therefore, not astonishing that the Americans have need 
of the telephone, and for all the means at the command 
of active humanity.” 


WHEAT SUPPLIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Secretary of the San Francisco (Cal.) Produce Ex- 
change, reporting as to the reserves from the old crop of 
wheat in that state on July 1 of this year, as compared 
with the same date in 1883, places them respectively at 
1,610,650, wheat and flour and 1,979,000 bushels, or a de- 
crease of 368,305 bushels. The exports of wheat in the 
year ended July 1, 1884, were 753,227 tons, of 2,000 
pounds each, which, with the reserve stated above, indi- 
cates that the surplus of 1883-84 was about 800,000 tons 
or some 27,000,00) bushels. On July 1, 1883, sealed en- 
velopes were opened from twenty leading grain firms in 
San Francisco, which contained estimates of the surplus 
varying from about 900,000 to 1,500,000 tons, all but two 
being above 1,000,000, and twelve above 1,200,000 tons, 
showing an extravagant tendency in these calculationst 
The present general estimate of the California wheat 
crop is 54,000,000 bushels; with their increase of acreage 
and yield Oregon and Washington Territory should re- 
spectively turn out 16,000,000 and 5,000,000 bushels, ag- 
gregating for the Pacific Coast 75,000,000 bushels. De- 


ducting five bushels per capita for the 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, and for seeding, say, 5,000,009 acres, there, would 
remain 62,500,000 bushels for export. But the JV. Y. 
Produce Hachange Reporter remarks that the largest ex- 
ports of wheat ever made from that section, which was 
in 1881-82, amounted to only 46,000,000 bushels, falling 
off the next year to 32,800,000, and those of last year will 
barely reach 30,000,000, while the above doubtful esti- 
mates nearly doubles the latter. 


THE “UNION” FLOUR AND FEED 
MILL. 


In our last issue we had something to say editorially 
of the utility of feed and meal mills as an adjunct to 
the business of handling grain. 
an illustration of a flour, meal and feed mill, designed 
by the makers for just such cases as we mentioned last 
month. This mill, known asthe “ Union,’ is, we be- 
lieve, different from other mills having the same gen- 
eral purpose, in that it uses annular cast steel rings in 
connection with the best French burr stone. 

The hard steel grinding rings are placed close to the 
center, aud are so arranged and adjusted as to crush the 
grain at or near the center of the grinder, and to do it 
with much less power because of this, as it will be ob- 
served that the grain is first broken by the hard steel 
rings close to the center, and afterward ground fine by 
the burr stones, thereby reducing the frequent necessity 
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THE “UNION”? FLOUR AND FEED MILL. 


of dressing the burr stones, as is the case in other mills. 

This mill is suitable for feed, Graham flour, coarse and 
fine meal, etc., and is confidently offered by the manu- 
facturers as just what elevator men, dairymen, farmers 
and stock-raisers need. It is claimed that this mill will 
do more work with less power than any mill offered to 
the public, the 12-inch French burr grinding from 
fifteen to thirty bushels of meal per hour according to 
the speed at which itis driven. It is in use by a large 
number of millers, grain men and others, and is sold 
at a very reasonable price. The manufacturers are the 
FREEPORT MacuineE Co., of Freeport, Ill., who will be 
glad to furnish the reader any desired particulars re- 
specting this novel mill. 


“TRICKS WITH GRAIN.” 


“Junius” thus writes to the Indiana Farmer: “Under 
the above caption the Harmer of July 5 contains extracts 
from the Grazn, the grain dealers’ and millers’ paper of 
Indianapolis. The grave charges therein contained 
should not pass unchallenged. While there may be a 
few atoms of truth in the article I must put in a general 
denial for the agricultural class. The charge that the 
“farmer has grown careless; does not exercise care, either 
in selecting his seed, improving his tillage, or threshing 
or separating his grain,” is certainly untrue as it regards 
farmers generally. There is continual improvement 
being made in all kinds of farm machinery. Farmers 
are annually purchasing the latest and best implements 
for tilling the soil, threshing, and separating the grain. 
These facts are patent to every intelligent man. If the 
editor of the Grain does not know this, or, knowing it, 
suppresses the fact to smirch the reputation of farmers, 
he is certainly missing his calling. Besides, the swampy 
lands that formerly produced so much cheat have been 
tiled and become the best farm land. And farmers are 
taking more pains to sow clean seed (of course there 
may be exceptions) and to purchase from those having 
superior seed than at any former period. So much for 
the carelessness of farmers. 

“Again: Many farmers make it a practice to buy mill- 
ers’ screenings for no other purpose than to pnt them 
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back into wheat,” etc. This assertion is preposterous 

viewed in the light of the preceding paragraph, which 
says: “But the miller not only can make no commen- 
surate use of the adulterations but is put to considerable 
expense separating them.” Indeed! He sells screenings 
to the farmer in order to re-purchase the article at a loss 
and put to the expense of separating them from the 
grain. Is the miller both knave and fool ? 

“Further, I would like to inquire how a farmer would 
go about mixing screenings with the wheat in the gran- 
ary? By the time he would purchase screenings and 
then take his wheat out of the bin and distribute sys- 
tematically the adulteration so as to make it appear that 
all had grown together in the same crop, his screenings 
would cost him double the price of that number of pounds 
of grain. A few “fip and a bit” farmers may have tried 
such a project. But where can such an adulteration be 
systematically accomplished? I answer, in the elevators. 
There it can be done to perfection by improved machin- 
ery. And since the grain dealers’ organ has raised the 
question, I charge that that is the very place where 
adulteration is carried on. I obtained my information 
from men engaged in the grain trade. They claim that 
most of our wheat will scarcely grade No.1. Butis No. 
2 strong? Hence many dealers purchase screenings and 
mix it and wheat by running them through the elevators. 
In some instances they happen to overdo the matter, and 
their wheat, on reaching the lakes or seaboard, is graded 
No. 8, which entails a loss. But this does not often hap- 
en to an old hand at the business. 

“Some years ago a grain dealer in a country town in 
Indiana had rye shipped from St. Louis to his elevator 
and mixed it with wheat and sold the compound for 
No. 2 wheat. But the rye contained weevil, and it got 
in his elevator, and it required a few years of toil to rid 
the elevator of the pest. ; 

“T believe it was either two or three years ago last May 
and June that wheat ruled higher in the Indianapolis 
market than anywhere in the Western states. The pub- 
lic did not understand the reason why. But Toledo had 
a large amount of extra No. 2 red wheat and Kansas City 
had a surplus of No. 3 and No. 4. Sothe supplies were 
shipped from those two cities to Indianapolis, and mixed 
so that the mixture graded as No. 2. It was simply put- 
ting the low grade a notch-or two higher. 

“Will Grain please tell us what it knows about such 
transactions? Let the responsibility rest where it be- 
longs.” 


FLAX. 


A dozen years ago, says an exchange, this country 
held a reliable market in Great Britain for all her sur- 
plus wheat; now the latter draws some 60,000,000 bush- 
els per annum from India and Australia alone. This 
should arouse our farmers to examine carefully the 
question of production in relation to the necessary com- 
petition, and to seek a profitable diversity of crops. 
Among the agricultural claimants to this examination is 
flax seed. It is stated that experience shows the profits 
of raising this seed to be greater than of any of the 
cereals, due to the low cost of seed, with the small 
amount required per acre, the ease with which it is 
raised, while a remunerative market has thus far been 
open to all the oil and residual oil cake. In the year 
ended June 30, 1883, our exports of linseed oil were val- 
ued at about $3,250,000, and in the previous correspond- 
ing period a little over $4,000,000. The fattening and 
milk-producing qualities of the oil cake are constantly 
being better appreciated; and as a flesh-producing food 
it is rated at 22 against 11 per cent. for corn meal, and 
for barley and oat meal, 13 and 18 per cent. respectively. 
The Iowa Agricultural College, as the results of some 
years’ experiments, places its comparative value asa 
milk-producer at 145 per cent., against 80 for clover hay; 
70 for wheat bran; 65 for wheat and barley, and 60 for 
oats. Rotation in crops being essential to keep the soil 
in proper condition, wheat, corn or hops may alternate 
advantageously with flax. The latter is the least ex- 
haustive of any crop to the soil, as the straw returns 
more phosphates than wheat, oats or beans, and it makes 
the best fallow preparation for wheat. The flax crop is 
not liable to the dangers to which the wheat crop is sub- _ 
ject, and it gives the quickest and surest returns; Da- 
kota and other Western states have made surprising re- 
turns of this crop. Russiaand Holland supply the best 
seed, which is procured from them by the other Kuro- 
pean flax-raising countries, and realizes an average of 
$18.37 per acre for the seed. The average yield per 
acre of flax seed is 914 bushels at an average price of 
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$1.44 per bushel. The increased cultivation of this 
product with a diminution of that of wheat, it is evident 
would enhance the price of the latter. 


THE CORN SUPPLY. 


Relative to the prospective supply of corn, based on 
_the comparative estimates of last year’s crop and the re- 
serves, the V. Y. Produce Huchange Reporter refers to its 
- own estimates of the inferior crop of last year both in 
yield and quality at 1,225,000 000, against the Agricul- 
tural Bureau’s December estimate of 1,600,000,000 bush- 
els, claiming the former to be more correct. The Bu- 
reau’s return of the crop of 1882 was 1,617,000,000 
bushels, only 17,000,000 in excess of that of 1883. The 
prices of corn and hogs have ruled, this season, about 
the same as last, while fewer hogs have been raised, and 
very much fewer exported, as well as much less corn. 
The stocks of corn and provisions are much smaller than 
a year ago, all which indicates the correctness of the 
lower estimate. The new crop, which still requires 
from two to three months before reaching the markets, 
will find reserves still lower: but it promises well, and 
“may, from its amount and quality, says the Reporter, 
even lower the present prices of corn and meat. 


THE GRAIN ELEVATOR QUESTION 
IN THE CANADIAN NORTH- 
WEST. 


A question of importance to the Canadian Northwes 
is the proper handling of grain, more particularly of 
wheat, for market; that is to say, whether this grain 
shall be marketed in a proper manner, by means of 

receiving elevators at railway stations, which both clean 
and grade the wheat before running it into the cars; or 
shall it be loaded into the cars from flat warehouses 
waich have no appliances for cleaning or grading? The 
farmers, worked upon by designing men, received the 
impression that the steam elevators which the Canada 
Pacific Company were anxious to encourage were in 
some way identified with “a grinding monopoly,” and 
they refused to use them. Mr. Van Horne, in a letter to 
the Manitoba and Northwest Farmers’ Union, points out 
one of tne consequences of this disregard of true 
economical and business principles. He states that he 
recently saw at Port Arthur a quantity of Manitoba 
wheat which had been shipped through the flat ware- 
houses, which was “very dirty, badly mixed and gener- 
ally disgraceful,” and he remarks that “two or three 
seasons’ shipments of this kind will effectually ruin the 
reputation of Manitoba wheat, and enormously reduce 
its value in the Eastern markets. 
could have been increased from ten to twenty per cent. 
in value by careful cleaning at a receiving elevator with 
proper facilities, and at a cost of not more than one 
- fourth of a cent per bushel.” As Mr. Van Horne has a 
large interest in the grain traffic of the Canadian North- 
west; as his company is interested in the farmers of 
that country exporting their grain under the most favor- 
able circumstances, and receiving for their crop the 
highest price; and as he has had a large experience in 
the handling of wheat, and in the grain traffic in the 
United States Northwest, his statements of facts and his 
advice should have weight with the Farmers’ Union. 
Mr. Van Horne points out that the anticipated surplus 
wheat crop of the Canadian Northwest this year—say 
6,000,000 bushels, to be increased in two years hence no 
doubt to 10,000,000 bushels —cannot be handled through 
flat warehouses. His company, therefore, will continue 
their efforts to secure two or three suitable elevators at 
every grain station on their line. For these efforts, 
which will be continued until crowned with success, the 
Northwest farmers will in the end be thankful. Mani- 
toba wheat is an excellent grain. The hard Fife is 
generally sown, the best flour-producing grain of our 
day; and the problem of the hour is to place this wheat 
in the best possible condition in the Liverpool market, 
so that Manitoba wheat may retain its present pre-em1- 
nence, and always realize the top of the market. The 
measures which are being taken by the railway company 
are all intended and calculated to accomplish this end. 

We understand that it is the company’s policy to adopt 
the same system along their new line in Ontario. This 

“will be a new departure in that province, and one which 
will, we doubt not, be regarded favorably by the Ontario 
wheat growers, who will scarcely allow themselves to be 

imposed upon by demagogues to the injury of their ma- 
terial interests. It is a far-sighted policy both for Ontario 


t 


and Manitoba, and will ultimately tend to make the Can. 


adian Pacific the most popular railway in Canada with 
the farmers.—Canadian Paper. 


THE BIFURCATED GRAIN SPOUT. 


The past fifteen years have been very prolific in in- 
ventions designed to facilitate the rapid handling of 
grain. The elevator is simply an aggregation of these 
appliances, all of which play a more or less important 
role in achieving the grand result of that rapid and 
economicai handling of our vast grain crops which is 
the admiration of the world. We give below an illus. 
tration of one of these devices, THE BIFURCATED GRAIN 
Spout, for trimming cars, which loads a car without 
shoveling. 

Our illustration is sufficiently explanatory of the con- 
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Much of this wheat | 


THE BIFURCATED GRAIN SPOUT. 


struction of this spout, without goizg into a detailed de 
scription; in fact, the simplicity of the spout is such that 
no such description is required. It is so constructed 
that it can be hinged to a wood spout, and is always ready 
to swing into a car; and, by removing the prop, the 
spout swings out of the car of its own accord, far enough 
to clear the car. The spout is manufactured out of No. 
16 iron, and is lined throughout with No. 14 iron, great 
durability being thus secured. The linings are so con- 
structed that they can be removed and new ones put in 
their places, thus making the spout as good as new. 

This spout is used on a large number of the best 
equipped elevators in the country, including many of 
those at Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, 
Kansas City, Peoria, and other grain centers. It is said 
that wlth a fall of thirty feet 30,000 pounds of oats can be 
spouted into acar in five minutes’ time; and this is said 
to be the only spout that will load both ends of a car at 
the same time, and which can be operated entirely from 
the outside of the car. The essential features of this 
spout are covered by letters patent. It is made by H. 
SANDMEYER & OCo., 119 South Adams Street, Peoria, 
Ill, who also make a Flexible Grain Spout for trimming 
cars. Messrs. Sandmeyer & Co. will be glad to furnish 
any desired information respecting either of these con- 
venient devices. 


STEAMER WHEAT. 


The term “steamer wheat’’ is applied to such grain as 
shippers consider unsafe to send abroad by sail; it is in 
adamp condition, grading according to the degree. 
Louisville dealers have been advised that a sharp dis- 
crimination will be made this season against this class 
of wheat. This ordinarily has sold within from three to 
five cents of No.2 red New York; but the advices are 
that it will be put at ten to twenty cents below, and some 
Baltimore firms will refuse it altogether. This should 
be a practical lesson to producers as to the choice of 
time for threshing, and lead them, asin Europe is re- 
quired, to hold their grain in stock for a favorable 
season and conditions. 


AGRICULTURE IN EGYPT. 


A resident of Indianapolis, Ind., traveling in Egypt, 
writes to the Indiana Farmer an interesting and instruc- 
tive description of the agriculture of the delta below 
Cairo, from which point he writes. The Nile, the third 
great river of the world, rising in the mountains south 
of the equator, and running a distance of 3,200 miles, 
has triple divisions at this point, running for 1,000 miles 
through a rich alluvial valley, averaging eight miles in 
width. These divisions, still further divided by innu. 
merable other small streams, spread out to a coast line 
of 200 miles, with sides of about 175 miles in length. 
Every inch of this exhaustless soil is cultivated. Half 
of the delta is devoted to cotton; one-half of the remain- 
der to wheat, and the rest to corn, barley, oats, and vege- 
tables. Although the methods of cultivation are the 
crudest, the cotton, says the writer, looks better than any 
he had seen in Alabama or Tennessee. The wheat, when 
harvested, will give a large amount for exportation. The 
agricultural implements have changed but little in 300 
years. A piece of timber with a sharpened knob is the 
plow; two cows are yoked to it by means of a straight 
stick of timber, three inches in diameter, laid on their 
necks, and are hitched to one end of the plow, and with 
a man at the other they “tickle” the soil. The only in- 
strument besides isa kind of cross between a mattock 
and an adze, with a very short handle, which the laborer 
uses stooping, asa hoe. The soil has to be irrigated, and 
the old-fashioned water wheels are still used that. have 
been made familiar to everybody by travelers. A buffalo 
cow usually furnishes the power; the lower part of the 
wheel is under water, and earthen jugs form the buckets. 
The sweep is also used. These methods are venerable 
with 2,000 years of use. The grain is cut with a sickle, 
or rather hooked out by the roots, and the fields are 
thoroughly gleaned, hardly a kernel being lost. The 
threshing is done by cattle treading, and also by crush- 
ing with a sledge running on iron rollers, drawn by cows, 
and the grain is tossed up for winnowing. Fruit is 
abundant also, from dates, figs, etc., to apples and 
peaches. Camels and donkeys furnish the transportation 
facilities. Bullocks are only used for food, and the cows 
are worked. Sheep are raised considerably, and goats 
for milk, whose keep is very inexpensive. Some im- 
provements are creeping in, but rich and poor alike 
oppose them. The writer saw one steam threshing ma- 
chine between Cairo and Alexandria, where a grain 
drill had been used. Some one told him that he intend- 
ed to send to the United States for a reaper. Several 
steam engines are in use for water-pumping, but the lack 
of fuel makes them expensive. There is no coal or wood 
there; and no fuel is needed for warmth, and but little 
for their pristine cooking; heaps of cow dung supply 
the place of our woodpiles. A few own their land, bu 
the dense, poverty-stricken masses cultivate the land on 
shares. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


Railroad statistics show, as was expected on account 
of the general trade depression, a decline of earnings in 
the month of June as compared with those of the same 
period last year. The Financial Chronicle shows a de- 
crease in these periods compared of $811,681, or four 
percent. More than half the roads show a decrease; 
but in most cases it is small, and no more than should 
have been reasonably expected as the effect of the May 
panic. It is generally believed now that the depression 
has reached its lowest stage, and that a new impetus 
will be given in the movement of the incoming crops. 
For the first half of this year, fifty-five railroads earned 
about $110,610,000 against $112,965,000 in the same 
period last year; a decrease of only about $2,355,000, or 
a trifle over two per cent. 


We were leaning on a desk in the grain corner, on 
’Change, and an old broker observed: “Nobody can tell 
what the corn crop can do. I have seen fine crops har- 
vested from short stalks. With everything favorable 
this may occur this season here in Ohio and other dis- 
tricts where the growth is backward.” And as he passed 
along another old broker halted to observe: “Corn can’t 
do much good this season, where the dry weather and 
other causes have put itso much backward. I’ve never 
seen a good crop of ears without a good growth of stalks, 
and the stalks will be short this season.”—Czncinnati 
Price Current. 
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egal Notes. 


Seat in Board of Trade. 

A seat ina Board of Trade is property which a court 
of equity will recognize, and it will compel its transfer 
by one who wrongfully holds the certificate thereof to 
its owner.— Weaver vs. Fisher, Illinois Supreme Court. 


Carrier’s Lien. 

The lien of a common carrier on goods transported 
depends on the contract with the owner. Ordinarily the 
law implies a lien, but when goods are sent not accord- 
ing to the contract with the owner, but by some other 
route, there is no lien for freight money.—March s. 
Union Pacific Railway Company, United States Circuit 
Court, District of Columbia. 


Gambling Contract—‘Options.” 

An action was brought to recover the difference in the 
price of corn between two dates. The transaction origi 
nally entered into was what is known as an option deal, 
but afterward the parties entered into a regular contract 
for the sale and delivery of the corn. Held, that both 
contracts related to the same transaction; and as the first 
was illegal, being a gambling contract, the second was 
also invalidated. Sturgzs vs. Webster, Appeltate Court, 
Llinois. 

Broker. 

G, a broker, deposited a margin with B, another 
broker, without demanding security therefor, but, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Board of Brokers, it was 
optional with Gtodoso. He acted in good faith, and 
when the deposit was made with B the latter was in full 
credit. Held, that there was no evidence of negligence, 
such as would make G responsible for a loss occurring 
through B’s insolvency.—Gheen, Morgan & Co. ve. John- 
son, Supreme Court, Penn. 


Insurable Interest. 

Asarule the insured must have an insurable interest 
both at the inception of the contract and at the time of 
loss. But such interest exists whenever its destruction 
would involve pecuniary loss, either to himself or others 
for whom he acts. It is enough that he has the care or 
possession of the property, to authorize an insurance for 
the benefit of the owners, which they may ratify after 
the loss. The burden of showing a want of insurable 
interest. is on the company.—Sheppard vs. Peabody Ins. 
Co., Supreme Court of W. Virginia. 


Warehouse Receipts. 

When a warehouseman having in store a quantity of 
wheat deposited by several persons, for which, under a 
statute providing that receipts therefor shall be negoti- 
able, and be evidence of the title to the wheat named 
therein, issues receipts to each depositor and fraudu- 
lently disposes of part of the wheat, the receipt holders 
must share in what remains according to an equitable 
accounting. No one of such receipt holders could re- 
cover by law the whole, nor could any number of such 
holders, less than the whole number, recover possession 
as against the remainder.—Dows et al. vs. Hrskine, U.S. 
Otr. Ot. for Minn. Circuit. 


Option Contracts. 

In May, 1879, defendants bought of plaintiff certain 
bacon deliverable at sellers’ option during the next July. 
This contract was made subject to the rules of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange by which margins could be called for 
as the market price varied. If the margins were not at 
once put up the party entitled to demand the deposit 
might close the contract before July 31, and demand a 
settlement. On July 10 plaintiff failed in business, and 
sold the contract to Bartle & Cochran, who afterward 
tendered the bacon to defendants. The latter would not 
accept it. eld, that this contract was not assignable, 
and there could be no recovery upon it.—Boykin vs. 
Campbell & Cartan, St. Louis Ct. of Appeals. 


Sale—Fraud—Change of Possession. 

The purchaser of goods could not pay for them, and 
he sold them to persons who employed him as a gales- 
man. The vender attached the goods, claiming that the 
purchase and sale were fraudulent, and that the employ- 
ment of the purchaser by his vendee was conclusive evi- 
dence of fraud as to the fraudulent sale by him. The 
trial court decided against the attachment, and the case 
—Grady vs. Baker—was carried to the Supreme Court 
of Dakota, where the judgment was affirmed. The 
Chief-Justice (Edgerton), in the opinion, said: “The 


employment of the vender by the vendee after a sale 
may be proved as a fact tending to show that there has 
been no actual or continued change of possession; but 
when proved it does not become conclusive of the ques- 
tion, bnt only an element of proof to be weighed by the 
jury. After asale of goods and chattels, and an actual 
change of possession, the employment of the vender by 
the vendee, in the capacity of a clerk or salesman, is not 
in itself conclusive evidence of fraud which admits of 
no explanation. After a sale of goods and chattels, and 
an actual and notorious change of possession, the em- 
ployment of the vender by the vendee as a mere clerk 
or salesman is not a fraud which vitiates the sale, for the 
change of possession is not continued.” 


Partnership and Exemption. 

One partner, with the consent of the others, may 
claim a separate exemption out of partnership which 
has been seized on an execution against the firm. The 
consent of the partners that each should have and select 
an exemption out of the partnership property, after a 
levy thereon, amounts to a severance of the joint prop- 
erty, and the several right of each attaches to the por- 
tion by him selected. A demand by each partner for 
such an exemption will be deemed a consent that the 
others have, and select the same. In such case there is 
a sufficient demand if the partner informs the officer 
making the levy that he claims his exemption, and that 
the other partners do the same, and asks permission to 
make his selection —O’Gorman vs. Fink, Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin. 


Contract by Letter. 

A loan was tendered to A, which was to be accepted by 
letter. The letter was written in a reasonable time, but 
the trial court instructed the jury so that they found that 
there was not a sufficient acceptance. Thecase—Ferrier 
vs. Stover—was carried to the Supreme Court of Iowa, 
where the judgment wes reversed. Judge Adams, io 
the opinion, said: “The rule now supported by the 
great preponderance of authority, and almost, if not 
quite, universally adhered to, is that when a proposal is 
accepted by letter the contract is deemed to become com- 
plete when the letter is mailed, provided the offer is 
standing and the acceptance is made within a reasonable 
time. The contract is deemed complete when the letter 


| is mailed, because the mailing constitutes the overt act 


by which the acceptance is manifested.” 


Acceptance of Contract by Letter. 

A loan was tendered to A which was to be accepted by 
letter. The letter was written in a reasonable time, but 
the trial court instructed the jury so that they found 
that there was not a sufficient acceptance. The case 
(Ferrier vs. Stover) was carried to the supreme court of 
Iowa, where the judgment was reversed. Judge Adams, 
in the opinion, said: The rule now supported by the 
great preponderance of authority, and almost if not quite 
universally adhered to, is, that where a proposal is ac- 
cepted by letter the contract is deemed to become com- 
p‘ete when the letter is mailed, provided the offer is 
standing and the acceptance is made within a reason- 
able time. The contract is deemed complete when the 
letter is mailed, because the mailing constitutes the 
overt act by which the acceptance is manifested. 


Telegraph Company’s Liability. 

A telegraph company receiving compensation for 
transmitting messages is bound to exercise the utmost 
care in doing so, and will be responsible for any mistake 
arising from such care not being exercised. If, to insure 
accuracy in such transmission, repeating is necessary, 
the duty of doing so devolves upon the company. The 
company cannot limit its liability by any rule or regula- 
tion of its own. In this case the message was: “Cover 
two hundred September and one hundred October.” 
These were shown to be ordinary terms used in the cot- 
ton trade, meaning that the person receiving the mes- 
sage should sell for the sender two hundred bales of 
cotton, deliverable in August, and one hundred deliver- 
able in September, and the court decided that this was 
not such an obscure message as would limit the usual 
liability of the company.— Western Union Telegraph 
Company vs. Blanchard, Supreme Court of Georgia. 


Negotiable Instrument. 

An action was brought upon a promissory note to 
which there was a seal opposite to the signature, but 
there was no reference to the seal in the note. The trial 
court admitted evidence which was not competent if the 


note was commercial paper, and the plaintiff failed in 
his case. He carried it—Brown vs. Jordhall—to the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, where the judgment was 
affirmed. The Chief-Justice (Gilfillan), in the opinion, 
said: “The appellant contends that merely placing up- 
on an instrument a scroll or device, such as the statute 
allows as a substitute for a common law seal, without 
any recognition of it as a seal in the body of the instru- 
ment, does not make it a sealed instrument. Undoubt- 
edly, where there is a scroll or device upon an instrw 
ment there must be something upon the instrument to 
show that the scroll or device was intended for and used 
as aseal. But it would be difficult to conceive how the 
maker of an instrument could better express that a de- 
vice was intended for a seal more clearly than by the 
word ‘Seal’ placed within and made a part of it. The 
instrument in this case was an instrument under i and 
the defenses were properly set up.” 


Partnership—Expenses and Interest. 

In an accounting upon the dissolution of a partnership 
there was a dispute as to the authority to incur expenses 
and as to interest. Both parties appealed, and the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, in deciding the case—Swee-: 
ney vs. Neeley—through Judge Sherwood, said: “1. 
With or without the consent of one partner the other can 
expend any reasonable amount which he may deem 
proper in the legitimate prosecution of the copartner- 
ship business. 2. Unless it is agreed between partners 
before dissolution and final settlement, neither is charge- 
able with interest on money he owes to his partner or to 
the firm arising out of the business transactions of the | 
concern. Wedo not mean to be understood to say that | 
there may not be equities existing between partners and 
equitable circumstances existing between partners be- 
fore final settlement which would raise an implied 
agreement to pay interest. 3. Interest can never be 
allowed upon an unsettled or an unliquidated account 
without an express agreement, or one clearly applied, : 
and the case must be a strong one when it is between 
partners to warrant its allowance without an express 
agreement to that effect.” : 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The most contradictory reports have been published 
from time to time relative to the progress of the work 
on the Panama Canal and its prospects, in general, how- 
ever, unfavorable. M. DeLesseps, the great French en- 
gineer, has recently contradicted these rumors of failure 
and declares that the obstacles to be overcome have 
proven less than were expected, and he says: “The en- 
terprise is making rapid progress, and the canal will be 
finished, at the latest, in 1888.” Per contra, from a re- 
port made to the Secretary of the Navy by Lieut. R. M. 
G. Brown, U.S. N., who joined the Lackawanna at the 
Pacific Station, the following statement as to the condi- 
tion of the work, written at Callao, on June 2, gives the 
results of his observations. The original estimated cost 
of the work was about $120,000,000, of which one-half 
has been expended in addition to $20,000,000 paid for 
the Panama Railway. The official reports state that five 
of the total seventy-five million cubic meters had been 
excavated by May 1, but the Lieutenant says that only 
four millions have been effectively excavated, and only 
about one-thirtieth of the necessary work is completed. 
Much of the machinery, etc., purchased, he says, at ex- 
travagant prices, has been found useless; some $15,000, 
000 worth has been sunk in the soft marsh and entirely 
lost. An epidemic of yellow fever threatens the Isthmus, 
for which the hospital expenses alone will be over 
$3,000,000, and the losses of life and labor are not easily 
estimated. The Chagres River, in the dry season only a ~ 
sluggish stream, becomes an uncontrollable torrent in 
the wet period. In November, 1879, the railroad was cov- 
ered with water eighteen feet fora distance of over thirty 
miles; another such a flood, says the report, would undo 
much of the work. Lieut. Brown doubts its success 
utterly under the present plans and management. The 
French government have too much elsewhere, as in 
China, etc., demanding their attention and funds to. 
undertake it, and no other government will aid the pres- 
ent management The writer thinks that the Nicaragua 
Canal is likely to be completed long before that of Pan. 
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Where machinery is used, the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent. of oil. Write for circular. Borden, Selleck 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


Af ommunicated. 


A LARGE CROP AND A GOOD BUSINESS. 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— Find 
herewith renewal of subscription to the AmmpRICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE; cannot do without it. 
We have the largest crop we have ever had here in this 
section. Wheat is of very fine quality, and grades No. 2 
winter in your market, straight out. Our farmers seem 
willing to take the present market price, which is 75 
cents here. I am shipping from two to four cars daily. 
My elevator, built last year, is put to its full capacity 
now, and gives the best of satisfaction. 

Yours truly, H. H. Emuinea. 
Golden, 111. 


HOW A VALUABLE PROPERTY WAS SAVED 

Hditor American Klevator and Grain Trade:—The flour 
mill of G. Y. Roots & Co., of this city, is entirely 
equipped with my sprinklers, and with other fire pre- 
yentives of my manufacture. On June 26 one of the 
elevators clogged, the belt and pulley caused a friction, 
charring the woodwork. The heat generated opened 
one of the sprinklers, extinguishing the fire before it 
even had time to start, showing clearly the efficacy of 
my sprinklers, and preventing what would otherwise 
have resulted in a serious loss by fire. 

Very truly yours, Marcus RurHEensoure. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AN IMPORTANT BUSINESS CHANGE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Referring 
to the accompanying circular of the New York Iron 
Roofing and Paint Works, we wish to say, that having, 
through our extensive business in corrugated iron, much 
inquiry for roofing of flat sheets, and having for years 
known well of the roofing sold by the New York Iron 
Roofing and Paint Works, which we consider unequaled 
for effectiveness, as is stated fully in accompanying 
pamphlet, we have, at large cost, bought out that estab- 
lishment. We only ask that we receive equal patronage 
to that of our predecessors, guaranteeing to maintain 
the hitherto high character of this roofing to the fullest 
extent. With this extension of our manufactures we 
are now undoubtedly the largest mevnufacturers of 
metallic roofing and siding inthe United States, and hav- 
ing unequaled facilities we offer the most complete line 
of inducements to purchasers, 

Respectfully yours, 
THE CINCINNATI CoRRUGATING Co. 

Cincinnati, July 20, 1884. 

[The circular referred to is as follows: | 
To Whom it may Concern: 

This is to certify that we have this day sold our entire 
interest, patents, franchises, machinery and good will 
in the iron roofing business to the Cincinnati Corrugating 
Co., and recommend all our patrons to extend the same 
courtesies and patronage to said company that have here- 
tofore been so generously extended to us. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tur New Yor«k [ron Roorine anp Parnr WoRKS, 
Cincinnati, July 10, 1884. Chas. Stewart, Prop’r. 


THAT “CHANCE FOR INVENTORS.” 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—W e no- 
tice in your issue of June 15 an article headed “A 
Chance for Inventors,” and are somewhat surprised at 
the opinion expressed by the “Down Town Dealer in 
Grain,” and think that the gentleman must have kept 
studiously away from the mills of this country, or con. 
fined his attention to a few of the more inconse quential 
or he would have found that the chance for inventors 
had been long since taken advantage of by the manufact- 
urers of the Kurth Cockle Separator; and they have 
turned the chance to such a good account that the millers 
and elevator men throughout the country have found the 
Cockle Separator. manufactured by them, the realization 
of what he terms the “Fantasy ” of the millwright, viz.: 
A machine which discharges the cleaned, golden grain 
from alarge spout, and a stream of black cockle and 
dirt from a smaller one. 

That the obstacles, enumerated as being met with, in 
the use of the machines referred to, do exist we will not 
dispute; but they are entirely doxe away with in the 
Kurth Cockle Separator, as is attested by the highest tes- 
timonials and recommendations from the leading millers 


of both this and foreign countries. 
We trust that the “ Down-Town Grain Dealer” will 
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step into some well regulated mill and carefully watch 


the operation of some one of the 3,000 machines that we 
have in operation, and we think that he will then tell the 
New York Swn reporter that the chance for inventors in 
the line of cockle separators is not as extensive as he has 
hitherto considered it to be. 
Very truly yours, JULIUS SCHLESINGER, 
Sec’y Cockle Separator Mnfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE GIRARD POINT ELEVATOR. 


Girard Point, which lies away to the left, at the junc- 
tion of the Delaware and the Schuylkill, is a great grain 
depot, and has one of the largest elevators in the United 
States. It stands in the center of the wharf of the Inter- 
national Navigation Company, is one hundred and thirty 
feet high, two hundred feet deep, and one hundred feet 
wide, and contains twelve elevating machines, each of 
which we are told has a capacity of unloading into the 
hold of vessels four thousand five hundred bushels of 
grain an hour, a total of fifty-four thousand bushels an 
hour when they are all working, or a grand total of five 
hundred and forty thousand bushels in a day of ten hours’ 
work. This wharf and elevator are connected with the 
southern extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
cars loaded out West, in Minnesota, Kansas, where you 


will, are run directly up to the vessels that are to receive 
the grain, of which as many as twelve ordinary vessels or 


four first-class steamships can be berthed atonce. These 
figures affect us more powerfully, or ought to, than any 
figures of speech in which we might indulge. 


THE CARONDELET ELEVATOR. 


The Carondelet elevator for grain, built at Carondelet, 
South St. Louis, for the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., is 
located broadside to the river, at the intersection of the 
above road with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and South- 
ern, at a point sloping from aheight of forty feet to a con- 
siderable distance into the river, and on hard lime-stone 
strata. The building was planned to have a length adequate 
to receiving five cars at one time, unloading, weighing and 
elevating each separately, and in the most expeditious 
manner. A barge was to be unloaded, in the minimum 
of time, alongside the building, and in such manner as 
to keep it trim, and thus avoid strain on the hull. The 
capacity to be 750,0.0 bushels of wheat. 

The foundation is of solid masonry, reaching to the 
height of track, a varying distance of from twenty-eight 
to forty-three feet. The extreme variations of water are 
thirty feet. To endure this pressure, the external walls 
of the ends and river line are joined by cross connec- 
tions, at eleven feet distance from center, to the inner 
parallel line, carrying the first inner line of vertical sup- 
ports; these aggregate a base of seventeen feet of ample 
strength for all emergencies. The length of the shore 
side of building is 170 feet, and there are five elevator 
legs, at distances from centers of thirty-three feet. The 
buckets are larger than usual, and move at the maxi- 
mum practical speed. The belts run through boots with 
adjustable bottoms, which are not liable to choke up. 

The number and position of the shipping bins, and 
théir elevating legs, correspond to the hatches of the 
standard barge, in order to effect uniform loading 
throughout at the same time. Thus no time is lost in 
spout shifting or grain distributing as formerly. This 
is the first house on the Mississippi that has employed 
this method. : 

There are eleven scales, each of 600 bushels capacity, 
all on one floor. The bin frames rest on wooden sup- 
ports, consisting each of threé posts, 12x12, and other 
posts, 8x12, the centers being spaced eleven and ten feet 
apart, except the division where the track extends, 
which is wider. The interior supports rest on circular 
iron columns placed on stone caps, leveled directly on 
the rock. The bodies of the bins are formed in lamina 
by two-inch, well seasoned pine timbers, and the bins 
are sixty-seven feet high, having graduated walls vary- 
ing from ten to four inches in thickness. 

The power used is a high-pressure, condensing, Cor- 
liss engine, and the boiler is set to burn slack. Friction 
pulleys transmit the power, driving the legs, power 
shovels, capstans, etc. The engine, boiler and office are 
in a one-story brick annex, above whose roof the brick 
smoke-stack rises 135 feet. 

F. Wm. Raeder, architect and consulting engineer of 
St. Louis, furnished plans and constructed the build- 


ing. 
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Pate Alatenta. 


Issued July 15, 1884. 

Drivinc Brur.—Robert Bibby Jones and James 
Hughes, Liverpool, County of Lancaster, England, as- 
signors to Garnock, Bibby & Co., same place. (No 
model.) No. 302,204. Filed May 14, 1884. Patented in 
England January 4, 1884, No. 648. 


Macuine Beir HonpEer.—William R. Santley, Wel- 
lington, Ohio. (No model.) No. 302,037. Filed De- 
cember 5, 1883. 


Grain Merer.—John W. Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 392,136. Filed April 30, 1884. 


Gripe PutLEy.—Oswald Jackson, Carrollton, III. 
model.) No. 301,997. Filed February 26, 1884. 


(No 


Mera Roorine.—John H. Dellman, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
(No model.) No. 302,113. Filed February 4, 1884. 


Issued on July 22, 1884, 


Bauine Press.—Jacob Price, San Leandro, Cal (No 
model.) No. 302,355. Filed May 8, 1884. 


Car SrarTer,—William E, Adams, Lynn, Mass., as- 
signor to himself and William F. Hanson and Charles 


Y. Winship, both of same place. (No model,) No. 302,- 
224. Filed May 12, 1884. 


Mrxine Macuine.—John McKeager and William 
Wells, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model.) No. 302,420. 
Filed December 1, 1883. 

Prea-SHELLing Macuine.—Felice Molini, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. (No model.) No. 302,515. Filed April 12, 
1884. 

CorrugaTED Tron Roorine.—L. Lewis Sagendorph, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to the New York Iron Roof. 
ing and Paint Company, same place. (No model.) No. 
302,286. Filed February 23, 1883. Renewed June 7, 
1884. 

Issued on July 29, 1884. 

AUTOMATIC REGISTER FOR GRAIN, SEED AND OTHER 
Supsrances.—John Wherry, Jr., Putnam, Ill, (Model.) 
No. 302,697. Filed April 21, 1884. 


Drive Cuatn.—Joseph J. Seldner, Baltimore, Md. 
(Model.) No. 302,785. Filed September 18. 1883. 


Drive Cuain.—Rodney F. Ludlow, Springfield, Ohio. 
(Model) No. 302,574. Filed September 27, 1883. 

Grain SEPARATOR.—John L. La Rose, Kansas City, 
Mo. (No model.) No. 302,570. Filed May 14, 1883. 


Gruinping Minu.—John L. Clark and Byron Clark, 
Elgin, Ill. (No model.) No. 302,826. Filed May 2, 
1884. 

Issued on August 5, 1884. 

MetHop oF AND Means FoR TREATING AIR FOR 
Dryine Purroses.—Ralph 8. Jennings, Baltimore, Md. 
(No model.) No. 303,162. Filed June 23, 1882, Pat- 
ented in England September 28, 1882. No. 4,546; in 
France September 26, 1882, No. 157,281; in Germany 
September 26, 1882, No. 23,666; in Belgium September 
26, 1882, No. 52,120, and in Newfoundland February 6, 
1883. 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING AIR TO BE USED FOR 
Drying Purroses.—Ralph §. Jennings, Baltimore, Md. 
(No model.) No. 303,163. Filed September 30, 1882. 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING AIR TO BE UsEpD IN Dry- 
InG.—Ralph S. Jennings, Boston, Mass. (No model.) 


No. 303,164. Filed March 8, 1883. 


PROCESS OF AND APPARATUS FOR TREATING AIR.— 
Ralph 8. Jennings, Boston, Mass. (No model.) No. 303,- 
165. Filed June 8, 1883. 


Grain SEPARATOR.—John B. Dishmaker, Carlton, 
Wis. (No model.) No. 303,217. Filed March 17, 1884. 


The area in corn this year is about 70,000,000 acres. 
At the average yield per acre of the crops of the past five 
years this would give a production of 1,715,000,000 
bushels; at the highest annual average yield within this 
period the production would be 2,037,000,000 bushels; 
at the lowest annual average, yield the crop would be 
1,302,000,000 bushels. Guessing at the result, at this 
period in the season, cannot be of much more value than 
guessing at next year’s crop, but at date there is a good 
average promise, which may be somewhat improved or 
most seriously curtailed by events possible between now 
and the first of September.—Cincinnati Price Ourrent. 
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The Trae. 


The Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., of Dayton, O., report 
excellent. 


business 


Edw. P. Allis & Co. write that they are as busy now as 
at this time last year, and do not anticipate any falling 
off of trade in the latter half of the year. 

The contract for roofing the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition Building at New Orleans 
has been awarded to the Cincinnati Roofing Co. The 
roof is to be covered with their patent inter-lock joint 
roofing. There is about 1,300,000 square feet, or in other 
words, 33 acres of surface. The firm is to be congratu- 
lated on receiving the contract. 

Skinner & Wood, Erie, Pa., manufacturers of portable 
and stationary engines, report business has improved 
wonderfully in the past thirty days, and they have been 
obliged to run over-time to fill the orders which are 
entered on their books. They are preparing an outfit 
for Winnipeg, and another for Mexico. Between these 
extremes are some thirty-five others for intermediate 
states and territories. 

Charles Kaestner & Co., of this city, are fitting up 
C. F. Schmidt's brewery at Indianapolis, Ind.with shaft 
ing, pulleys, hangers, mash-machine, malt-mill, etc., and 
are building an important nail-machine for barb-wire 
purposes, to go to Joliet, Il. A large order for shafting 
is also in course of completion for the Homestake Mine, 
Dakota Ter. 
and to their full capacity. 


| 
The works are running ten hours per day, | 


The Kerr-Murray Manufacturing Company, of Fort | 
Wayne, Ind., is rebuilding the entire works of the Ypsi- | 
lanti Gas-Light Company, Ypsilanti, Mich., including } 
condensers, scrubbers, purifiers, holder, etc. The Kerr- | 
Murray Company is also erecting a new 60'x20' gas-hold- 
er for the Canton Gas-Light Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
and a 60’x2214' holder for the Adrian Gas Light Compa- | 
ny, of Adrian, Mich. The company has a large amount of 
work under contract, and is running full in all depart | 
ments. | 
| 
} 


The Simpson & Gault Mfg. Co., write the following to 
acontemporary, the Age of Steel: 
Jan. 1 could not well be better, 
Wwe were under water in February. We can always see | 
from thirty to sixty days’ work ahead of us in actual | 
orders, and this was the case during the six months pre | 
sto Jan.1. We cannot well extend our plant with- | 
out moving, but since Jan. i have been obliged to add a | 
number of new machines, which has enabled us to turn 
out a large amount of machinery. We anticipate a con- 
tinuance of the present state of affairs, in our line of | 
manufactures during the entire year.” 


“Our business since 
except during the time | 


viou 


AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


Poor’s Manual for 1884 has just been issued, and pre | 
he following facts relative to the railroads of the 
ed States: The aggregate railway mileage at the 
close of the fiscal year 1883 was 120,552, with a total | 
of $3,703,060,583; the funded-debt was | 
3,455,040,383; floating debt, $332.370,345; total, $7,495, | 

471,311. There were constructed during the year 6,091 
miles of new roads, at a cost, represented by stock and | 


debt, of $478.721,202: The gross earnings aggregate | 
$823,772,924, against 0,209,399 for 1882. The current E 
—S res were $525,406, oon net oArMangs from oper- | 
ation, $ $71,432,164; a | 
total of $369 29: out of shi were aa $173,130, | 
064 in interest, and $102,050,548 in dividends. There were | 


transported on these roads during the year 400,455,439 | 
tons of freight, which, valued at only $25 per ton, ex- 
ceeds $10,000,000,000. The total length of track was | 
149,183 miles, of which 78,491 are laid with steel rails. 
The number of locomotive engines used was 23,823: of 
freight cars, 748,661; of passenger cars, 17,899; of bag- | 
gage, mail and express cars, 5,948. 


The United States consumes about 150,000,000 pounds | 
of starch per annum, and exports a considerable quantity 
besides. Indiana produces about a third of all the corn | 
starch made in this country. 


The U.S. Government is using large numbers of the 
Howe Scales. Borden, Selleck & Co., Agents. Chicago, | 
Ti. / 


| structure. 
| and joints, all laid in cement. 


HOW THE CANTON ELEVATOR 
WAS BUILT. 


The Canton elevator is owned by the Northern Cen- 
tral Railway, and is located at Canton, adjoining the 
City of Baltimore, Md. This line is leased by the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company. A pier 100 feet in 
width, extends 500 feet from low water line into the 
bay; upon the outer end of this is located the elevator 
building. Ample facilities for discharging ballast are 
being provided. The depth of water at low tide is not 
less than 26 feet, and the extreme variation between 
high and low water is 2 feet 6 inches. Almost directly 
across the bay, at Locust Point, are located the two ele- 
vators of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
and a short distance below this elevator are located the 
extensive coal-shipping piers of this Northern Central 
Railway Company. The construction of the foundation 
was begun in November of last year, the contract for 
superstructure aed machinery ,was made in December, 
and the elevator was in full operation about the middle 
of September last. The foundation is of piiing 60 feet 
long, spaced about 2 feet from center to center, and cut 
off 3 feet under extreme low water; around these piles 
were driven two rows of sheet piling and the whole 
space filled with oyster shells and sma'l stones. Upon 
the tops of the piles was laid a platform 151 feet long 
and 85 feet wide, formed of two thicknesses of 12 inch 
by 12 inch Georgia pine. This was of sawed timber 
laid close and well secured by rag bolts and locust tree- 
nails. Under the elevating machines this platform was 
caulked with two threads of best oakum; it was built in 


| place and secured to the piling after being well loaded 


After the masonry was in place the pier 
It formed a very heavy fender 8 feet 


with masonry. 
was completed. 


| wide ateach side and 15 feet at the end of elevator. 


Two large freight sheds are located upon it about 100 
feet from the end of the elevator; upon the south side 
of pier, between elevator and one freight shed, is located 
the boiler house, the remaining space is occupied by 
tracks for grain cars. 

The drilling yard is at the end of the pier upon the 
main land. Upon the foundation platform are laid the 
mason’y wall and 56 piers fer supporting the super- 
The stonework is rock faced with cut beds 
The four piers surround- 


| ingeach of the eight elevating machines are connected 


by a masonry wall, and the inclosed spaces fitted with 
plateiron tanks forming water-tight chambers; the 
depth of masonry is 11 feet 6 inches. A few inches be- 


| low the top of masonry is the track floor, of heavy yel- 
| low pine, closely fitted, and under this are the track 


stringers and floor beams of wood, supported by heavy 
wroughtiron beams resting upon the masonry. 
The dimensions of superstructure are as follows: 


Feet. Inches. 

Length from outside to outside of posts........ 142 2a 
Width from outside to outside of posts at base.. 81 0 
Width from ontside to outside of posts on weigh- 

SNP §OOL. «<6 2 65 choy koe eee eee ene 40 
Height from masonry to top of main rafters at cen- 

Fae eee age oN ese Pe ee bone ren 139 6 
Height from masonry to eetert side of grain bins in 

Clear... ae 5 Ses : 19 5 
Thence to top ‘of grain bink.2 eee ot ee 62 4 
Thence to under side of next floor beam. ......... 25 0 
Thence to top of wall plate................. 21 8 
Thence to top of main rafter......... 11 As 
Ventilating top upon main roof adds 6 0 


There are i144 rectangular grain bins for storage of 


| grain; one is used for piping and one for a hoisting pit, 


leaving 142 for use. One-half of the number measure 
7 feet 444 inches, by 7 feet 6 inches by 60 feet inside, 
and the remainder 7 feet 44g inches by 11 feet 6 inches 
by 60 feet inside, excepting where each elevating tube 
passes through the bins, in which case a partition is cut 
out, making a bin 15 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 6 inches by 
60 feetinside. The grain bins are supported by nine 
lines of oak posts, arranged as shown in the section on 
our two-page engraving. Each grain bin is fitted with 
inclined bottom, a valve for drawing the grain, anda 
ladder for acce:s to or from it. Six sets of bins (four in 


| each set) are fitted with extra bottoms and an iron 


shipping spout, so as to form shipping bins. Above the 
hins are laid gangways for convenience of attendants, 
| beds for the shifting conveyors, and at the land end are 
| located the engines for driving the works. The boilers 
are placed in an inclosure upon the pier, and about 60 
feet from the elevator. 

The weighing floor carries sixteen hoppers for weigh- 
ing the grain, two cleaners, the shafting, rooms for the 
weigh master, oilers, ete. Withinone year- following 
eompletion the tops of bins will shrink and settle about 
1 foot 8 inches. It is the custom to support the weigh- 


. 


ing floor and roof from the tops of bins. As that method | 
gives much trouble, this roof and weighing floor is sup- 

ported entirely from the foundation of building by 

posts, which are strapped, but not confined to the cor- 

ners of the grain bins. 

The posts are attached to the beams at bottom of the 
grain bins, and have cast iron cap3, which act as bases 
for the posts that support the roof and weighing floor. 
As the bins settle, the straps slip down upon the posts 
without affecting the roof. All of the floors are well” 
lighted and ventilated, anda ventilating top extends 
nearly the whole length of the building, and is fitted 
with adjustable windows. : 

The supporting posts under the grain bins and on 
center line under the weighing floor are of oak. The 
track stringers, beams under grain bins, and the flooring 
are of Georgia and the remainder are of Michigan white 
pine. The grain bins are of white pine 2 inches by 6 
inches, excepting outside walls, which are of 2 inch by 
Sinch. Every part of the wood in the whole building 
where exposed to view, and the bin materials, is planed 
allover. Onthe outside of the building, galvanized 
iron cornices are placed at the base of bins and at roof 
projections. The covering below the bases of bins is of” 
corrugated iron; all of the remaining surface of build- 
ing is covered with best quality of “peach bottom”’’ 
slate. 

Eight large freight doors are placed in the aides of 
the building at the track floor. In the lower story all 
doors and window shutters are of iron, and iron venti- 
lating shutters are above the bins. Two sets of winding 
stairs of iron, inclosed in corrugated plates, give access 
from pier to top of bins, and two similar stairways con- 
nect the top of bins with weighing floor. A large fire 
pump connects with nozzles located on each floor, and © 
fitted with all conveniences for extinguishing fire. 
Chemical fire-extinguishers, water tanks, buckets, and 
fire axes are also placed in racks especially provided 
and located at convenient points upon each floor. Every 
precaution for protection against fire is taken, and in 
handling the grain it in no case comes in contact with 
anything but iron. The leading dimensions are shown 
in the sections. 

Upon the outside of the building at the water end are 
four shipping spouts; five upon each side which com- 
municate directly or through conveyors with elevator in 
the building, and three shipping spouts from the 
shipping bin upon each side, making a total of twenty 
spouts to be used as may be found most convenient. 

Under the grain bins in each of the side sections is 
fitted a bagging car so arranged as to make it possible to 
bag grain in wet weather. The bags being full, are 
discharged through the side freight doors upon covered 
skids on to the ship’s deck. The car being on wheels it 
may be moved from bin to bin as required. 

The engines are located above the grain bins at the 
land end of the building. They are horizontal, with two 
cylinders 16 inches in diameter and 24 inches stroke. 
The motion of line shaftsis reversed by being made to 
go in opposite directions by wood and iron gearing, as 
shown on the drawing. The boiler-house, of iron and 
masonry, is principally under the pier, about 60 feet 
from elevator. The boilers are unusually heavy and 
are worked up to 100 pounds per square inch. The 
water for supplying the whole establishment is supplied 
by an artesian well 190 feet deep. The steam shovels 
are located about 12 feetabove the track floor, but are 
not shown on the drawings. A piece of 4-inch gas pipe, 
supported by bearings, extends through the centers of 
all elevator tubes in each line, and receives from the 
main engines a horizontal movement of 12 feet and about 
‘14 double strokes per minute. To this gas pipe, at each 
elevating tube, two large scoops or shovels are attached 
by ropes passing through leaders properly arranged. By 
means of these the cars are quickly unloaded. All of 
the elevating tubes in each line are connected with each 
other and the main gallows frame by two 8-inch deck 
beams heavily braced and stiffened by angle irons. These 
beams form seats for the journal box pedestals for shaft- 
ing, and by securing all of the tubes together they 
are made independent with the shafting from the action 
of the building. All of the shafting is of the very best 
material and workmanship. It increases in diameter 
from the end elevator to the main driving pulley. a 

All journal boxes are of the adjustable ball and socket | 
type, and the couplings of Cresson’s patent. The center 
line of shafting passes through the center of elevating 
tubes, and at each tube it has a paper friction pulley, 1 
foot 6 inches in diameter, built up of discs of best qual- 
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ity of “ Manila” paper, under a pressure of 60 tons, and 
secured by heavy followers and bolts. Above each paper 
friction pulley is one of cast iron, double armed, very 
heavy, 3 feet 9 inches in diameter, and 22 inches face; it 
has adjusting machinery attached to its short shaft. In 
the boot at the base of the elevator is a drum pulley 2 
feet 6 inches in diameter, 22 inches face, fitted with 
stretching gear for the belt, and worked from the track 
* floor. 

The grain belt is of rubber, 4-ply 20 inches wide, and 
connects these two last-mentioned pulleys, and is kept 
tight by the stretching gear just mentioned. 

The grain buckets, of heavy tin, are spaced 12 inches 
from center to center, and secured to the belt by six 
bolts in each bucket. They measure 18 inches long, 514 
inches deep, 614 inches wide. The shafting being in 
motion the upper belt pulley is lowere}, and rests upon 
the paper friction pulley, thus causing the elevating belt 
to travel at about 450 feet per minute. In front of each 
elevator tube are placed two sets of Fairbanks’ scales, 
each fitted with an iron tank, having cylindrical body, 
conical top and bottem, with capacity for 540 bushels of 
wheat, shoot spout and valve fitted to the bottom of 
weighing tank. Under each pair of tanks is a conical 
collecting hopper having a crane spout leading from it 
to the storage bins, shifting coaveyor, or shipping 
spouts, as desired. The cleaning machinery is different 

' from that shown upon the drawing, and will be ex- 
plained presently. Two shifting conveyors are located, 
as shown in section, above the grain bins, and extend the 
whole length of the building. They consist of 4ply 
rubber belts, 30 inches wide, supported by wooden 
rollers, spaced five feet apart under the loaded, and 10 
feet apart under the unloaded belt. They are driven by 
bevel friction gear of piper, and are reversible. They 
move ata speed of 550 feet per minute, and are ar- 
ranged to throw off the grain wherever desired. The 
belt is perfectly flat, has no raised edges, and does not 
spill any grain when working under a capacity of 9,000 
bushels per hour. The arrangement of crane spouts is 
fully explained by the drawings. 

The working of each line of elevators is as follows: 
Four cars of grain haying been passed by the inspector 
are pushed in upon one track, until stopped by the 
bumper at the ead, which will leave the doors nearly 
opposite the elevators. The car doors having been 
opened, two attendants enter each car with the wooden 
shovels (before mentioned in describing the steam shoy- 
els) with which they quickly discharge the grain into 
the receiving hopper. The ropes which work the 
scoops are attached so as to work alternately, thus caus- 
ing acontinuous flow of grain through the door of the 
car, so long as any remains or the gas-pipe plunger is 
kept in motion. At the beginning of this operation the 
grain valve in the boot should be opened, so as to allow 
the grain to flow from the receiving hopper into the as. 
cending belt buckets (all of the machinery being in 
operation) just fast enough to fill them. 

The grain is discharged fram the head of the elevator 
into one of the weighing tanks where the whole car load 
is collected, weighed and distributed. While this opera. 
tion isin progress four cars are pushed in on the other 
side of the same elevators, and discharged in the same 
manner, as soon as the valve at elevator head is shifted 
to the other weighing tank, which is done after all of 
the first lot is raised. The first line of empty cars is 
now drawn out and full ones take their places, and this 
operation is repeated as rapidly as circumstances will 
allow. 

The weighing tank having been filled the grain is 
weighed and discharged through the valve into the col- 
lecting hopper and crane spout, to where it may be re- 
quired. The crane spout is made of sufficient size to de- 
liver the grain much faster than the elevator can lift, so 
that one weighing tank may always be ready to receive 
grain. The crane spout can deliver the grain into each 
of many storage bins, shipping bins, shipping spouts, or 
shifting conveyors as may be desired or found necessary. 


Should all the elevators be working one kind or lot of | 


grain to be stored in one part of the house, the crane 
spouts which can reach those bins may be used, and the 
balance of the grain be discharged upon the shifting 
conveyors, and by them placed in the bins. Similar use 
is often made of shipping conveyors when working the 
whole house upon one vessel, or a single elevator upon 
a large vessel which cannot be moved, the elevator being 
a long distance from the spout leading to vessel. 

Should a vessel be nearly ready for grain or be tak- 
"ing bagged grain, itis run into the shipping bins, and 


from them drawn off as required. When the grain in 
the house or storage bins is to be shipped, spouts are at- 
tached to the bottom of bins, and the grain discharged 
into the receiving hopper in a continuous stream, ele- 
vated as before described, weighed at the top of the 
house, and discharged through crane and shipping 
spouts into the ship. 

When grain is ordered for clean delivery it is elevated 
in the regular way, weighed and discharged into the 
foot of the eleaning elevator, by which it is lifted to the 
top of the house and delivered into a feeder. 

From the feeder it flows on to a screen made of per- 
forated Russia iron, measuring 8 feet wide by 12 feet 
long, and is set at an angle of 25 degrees from hori- 
zontal; itis driven ata speed of 1,100 vibrations per 
minute. As the grain falls upon it the cobs, sticks, 
straws, etc., are carried over the end; the grain passes 
through and down an inclined plane to a wind spout 8 
feet by 1 foot, where it is met by a strong current of air. 
The unsound grain, dirt and chaff are carried off, and 
the cleaned grain falls into a chamber, and is carried 
where desired by an iron pipe. The unsound grain is 
deposited in the dirt room, and the chaff and light dirt 
thrown into the water. 

The current of air is produced by a large exhaust fan. 
As only about 10 per cent. of the grain goes through the 
cieaner, it is claimed that this system of “cleaning” 
elevators for lifting the grain to be cleaned is a great 
improvement upon the custom of building the house 
high enough for the cleaner, and raising all of the grain 


to that height, whether it has to be cleaned or not. A 
saving of 10 per cent. in fuel is claimed by this ar- 


rangement. 

Each of these machines will draw grain from four 
main elevators, and ciean 8,000 bushels per hour. 

Corn screens for the shipping spouts are to be fitted as 
the business requires. 


Bushels. 
The total storage capacity of this building is................ 500,000 
The totai elevating capacity per hour is....................08 32,000 


The elevating capacity is kept much below these 
figures by the impossibility of handling cars fast 
enough. The size of the grain bins depends upon the 
nature of the business, location, rules of produce, ex- 
changes, and systems of grading. Small ones in larger 
numbers are the most convenient, as many prefer their 
grain separate; with heating grain they save loss, “and 
where there is no grading of grain they are necessary. 

The elevating machines, eight in number, are placed 
in two lines of four in each. The distance of 311g 
feet from center to center has been found the most con- 
venient for the cars of the Pennsylvania Company. The 
distance between the center of the two lines of eleva- 
tors is 32 feet, which gives room for two lines of rails be- 
tween. In each of the eight iron tanks set in the masonry 
is laid a bed of hydraulic cement, upon which stands 
the cast-iron base or “boot”? of the elevating leg, sup- 
porting a wrought-iron tube formed of plates, angle bars, 
and stay bolts. The elevating tube extends to the 
top of the building and is fitted with a movable 
hood and a discharge pipe and valve. At each floor 
the tubes are secured by wedges so as to remain vertical, 
but not so as to prevent the floor from settling. In the 
base or “ boot” casting a feeding valve is fitted so as to 
be worked from the track floor. Surrounding and at- 
tached to the boot, at the upper part, is the receiving 
hopper with conical hopper bottom and rectangular top 
projecting 3 inches above the track floor. It is made of 
plate iron, stiffened by angle bars, supported by track 
floor and covered with wrought-iron grating, and holds 
about 450 bushels, or one car-load of grain. The length 
is such, that trains of four cars may very 10 feet in total 
length, and be worked without being uncoupled. Two 
lines of tracks are laid for each line of elevators, mak- 
ing room for sixteen cars. 

Heavy oak bumpers are placed at the outer end of 
each line of tracks, for stopping cars in position when 
working the house. All of the improvements at Canton 
have been under the direct management of the officers 
of the Pennsylvania Railway in Philadelphia. The par- 
ties directly connected with the construction of this 
elevator were as follows: Mr. Frank Thompson, gen- 
eral manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and Mr. Wm. H. Brown, engineer maintenance of way, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, had general manage- 
ment of the whole work. The building was designed 
and working drawings furnished by Mr. W. B. Reaney, 
engineer and naval architect of Philadelphia, while the 
work was carried out under the immediate inspection of 


Mr. O. E. McClellan, assistant engineer to the Northern 
Central Railway. 

The contractors were as follows: Foundation and 
pier—Ross & Sandford, of Jersey City, N. J. The 
masonry contractor was too slow, and the work was fin- 
ished by the railway company. For the superstructure 
and machinery, Messrs. J.T. Moulton & Son, builders 
and millwrights, of Chicago, Ill., were the contractors, 
but parts of the work were sub let as follows: Engines, 
boilers and fire apparatus to Messrs. Pusey, Jones & 
Co., of Wilmington, Del.; machinery and ironwork to 
Union Foundry Co., of Chicago, Il.; timber and lumber 
to Messrs. Sondes & Adams, of Philadelphia; rubber 
belting to New York Belting and Packing Co., D. P. 
Dietrich, agent, of Philadelphia. The arrangement of 
the boilers is shown by the views we give this week on 
page 539. 

Materials—In the foundations and pier there were 
used about 5,000 piles, 800,000 feet B. M. of timber, and 
1,500 feet of masonry. In the superstructure there were 
used about 2,100,000 feet B. M. of timber, 550 tons of 
iron, 3,406 feet of belting, weighing 11,400 pounds. 


CROP-RAISING IN MINNESOTA. 


The statement of the Commissioner of Statistics of 
Minnesota, in regard to the agricultural changes there in 
the past few years from producing wheat alone to diver- 
sified crops, has been already noticed in our columns, but 
is worthy of special attention and study as to its instruc- 
tive teachings. The total wheat area of the state in 1881 
was about 2,890,000 acres, which had decreased in 1882 
to some 2,330,000, while the area under cultivation had 
been increased by more than 436,000 acres. In 1878 the 
wheat acreage was 68.98 per cent. of the total, which has 
since gradually decreased until in 1882 it was 53.35, or a 
little over half of the entire area cultivated. The acre- 
age in the other cereals has had a corresponding increase, 
while the agricultural prosperity of the state, especially 
of the southern section, has proven the wisdom of this 
course. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS. 


Trouble has arisen between the elevator companies of 
Minneapolis, Mirn., and the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city, the former having failed to comply with the 
requirements of the latter in making receipts “regular” 
for delivery on sales between members. The rules 
require that to make its receipts “regular” reports shall 
be made weekly to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
amount of grain in store, and the grades. This require- 
ment was complied with by all of the public elevators 
until Monday, 14th inst., when a report from elevator A 
comprised the grain that had been taken in by commis- 
sion men only, the elevator company refusing to report 
the balance. A week previous the report of the house 
was 485,000 bushels in store, and on the day mentioned 
90,000 bushels, showing a decrease of near 400,000 bush- 
els for the week. It will be known that the reduction 
did not reach that amount, but just what it did amount 
to no one lacking the figures the A elevator company re- 
fuses to give, could tell. 

Since the elevator companies began to comply with 
the rules of the Chamber, to report stocks in store, ar- 
rangements have been made to include Minneapolis 
stocks in the visible supply statements of the country, 
but the policy now marked out by that company makes 
these reports fictitious and wholly unreliable. At Mon- 
day’s session of the Chamber of Commerce a committee 
was appointed by the directors to confer with the eleva- 
tor company with respect to the matter, and to report 
to an adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors. A 
good many theories were started as to the reasons of the 
refusal, one being that certain parties did not want re- 
ports of the stocks in the city to go out; another that 
the Manitoba Road and the elevator company have some 
collusion in regard to the matter; but just why the refu- 
sal was made no one seemed to know. Mr. Fletcher, 
president of the company named, said he had heard 
nothing of it, but if any parties had grain in the house 
that they do not want reported to the public, they have 
the right to withhold the report of it; that the public 
had no right to inquire into private affairs of that kind. 
“Tf a man has wheat in an elevator,” he said, “the public 
or newspapers have no more right to information con- 
cerning it than they have to know just how much money 
aman has in a bank, or to demand to know any other 
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private affairs of individuals.” He said the elevator 
company had no other interest or intention in the affair 
than to accommodate and satisfy its customers. The 
Manitoba Road, he stated, had nothing whatever to do 
with the refusal. —WWillers’ Journal. 


BARLEY IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Messrs. M. H. Pettit & Co., malsters at Kenosha, Wis., 
have just published their-annual estimate of the present 
barley crop, made from replies to inquiries sent to rep- 
resentative localities of different states. There is by 
thirty Wisconsin localities returned an increased acre- 
age in eighteen, about the same in e'even, and 10 per 
cent. less in one. In twenty, the stand on the ground is 
reported good; in five fair, andin five lighter than last 
year. The crop has been harvested in sixteen localities 
in good condition; in eight the crop is badly discolored ; 
in three it is reported as damaged very much; and in 
three as not yet all harvested. The recent storms in- 
flicted no‘damage in ten localities; in fourteen the crop 
is more or less discolored; and in five there are fears of 
its sprouting. In eight localities the color is reported 
bright; in nineteen somewhat discolored, and in three 
badly discolored. The weight is generally above the 
average. 

Reports from twenty localities in Minnesota show an 
increased acreage in eight; the same in seven; a de- 
crease in four, and none to speak of in one. The stand 
is returned as good in fifteen; in several extra goo]; in 
two only fair; one light, and one has no report. The 
crop is not all harvested but in general, where it is, the 
condition is good. In three localities it has been dam- 
aged by recent rains, and in six itis more or less dis- 
colored. The weight is in general above average and in 
some localities is very heavy. 

The thirty-one points of returns from Iowa report an 
increased acreage in four; about the same in eleven; 
and none sown in eleven. The stand is good in. three; 
fair in two, and light in four localities. The crop is 
more or less damaged and discolored at six points, and 
in good condition at three. The weight is returned as 
generally good. 

Returns from Nebraska show an increased acreage in 
four; none inone. The stand is good in three, fair in 
two and light in four. The crop is in good condition in 
three localities; in six itis more or less damaged and 
discolored. The weight is reported good. Beports 
from Eastern States are of an average crop in fair con- 
dition. 


During ten calendar years ending wlth 1883, the low- 
est price of wheat in the Chicago market occurred in 
August but once; in September once; in October twice; 
in December twice; in January twice; in February 
once; in July once. 


A protective tariff is not necessary to the growing and 
export of grain, cattle, hogs, etc., but 80 per cent of the 
increase of exports during the past twenty years has been 
in the lines of breadstuffs, provisions, tallow and live 
animals. The chief of the bureau of statistics says this 
increase is due to the extension of railroads. But, again, 
the tariff makes railroad iron dearer, not cheaper. Still 
further, it is clear that if the tariff draws people into 
manufactures it draws them from other pursuits, includ- 
ing agriculture; but at the given rate of increase of ex- 
ports it is not seriously contributing to give a home in- 
stead of a foreign market, or to send abroad manufact- 
ures instead of agricultural products.—Galveston News. 

The Kansas State Board of Agriculture, in its July re- 


port, gives the following statistics of the winter wheat 
crop of that state for the past seven years: 


Average 
Year Acres Bushels. yield. 
1878. ..5 cere caves 1,297,555 26,518,955 20.43 
1879. «1,520,659 17,560,259 11.54 
1880. .. 2,215,937 23,507,223 10.61 
1881..........+.----1,974,693 19,164,896 9.71 
LBSZ: Mavi ees neve 1,465,475 33,943,393 23.16 
1883 .... 200.205 +++-1,480,204 28,958,884 19.56 
MISES Drs atte eice’s anes 2,147 583 47,858,000 22.28 


The spring wheat area, which is confined almost al- 
together to the northern tier of counties, amounts in the 
aggregate to 85,000 acres, with estimated yield of 14.77 
bushels per acre, making a total product of 1,255,000 
bushels. This, combined with the winter wheat, gives 
an estimated wheat product for that state this year of 
49,113,000 bushels. The quality of the wheat from all 
sections is reported superior to that of the previous year 
and fully as good as the crop of 1832. The report says: 
“Tf the final figures corroborate this estimate, there is 
little doubt but that Kansas will be the leading wheat 
state of th? Union this year.”—Huchange. 


Aheneral Altems. 


The yield of wheat in Tennessee is estimated at 10,- 
000‘000 bushels. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., is to have a “bucket shop,” to be 
run by Detroit parties. 

The Twelfth International Grain and Seed Market will 
be held at Vienna on Aug. 25 and 26. 

The Chronicle's fire report shows only three grain 
warehouses burned during the month of March. 


Kansas produced nearly 200,000,000 bushels of corn 
last year and ne irly 30,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

In 1861 it cost 69 cents to carry a bushel of wheat from 
Chicago to Liverpool. Now it only costs 15 cents. 


The estimated corn crop of Nebraska this year is 120, 
000,000 bushels—nearly 19,000,000 bushels greater than 
last year. 

Correspondents of E. P. Bicon & Co., of Milwaukee, 
report heavy losses in the barley crop, by hail and rain- 
storms, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, lowa and Ne- 
braska. 


The New York Produce Huchange Reporter says the 
idea is fallacious that more wheat is consumed in winter 
thanin summer. It is inclined to think that the reverse 
is true in this country and France. 


Orrin A. Carpenter, the elevator owner, of Lincoln, 
Ill., who was acquitted of the charge of murdering Zora 
Burns, proposes to sue the Citizens’ Committee, of that 
place, for their threats against him. 


“The receipts of wheat in this market,” says a Rich 
mond, Va., paper, “have been liberal so far, but ten or 
fifteen days later than usual. It has come in from all 
sections of the state, and the market has ruled firm and 
active during the month just closed. Prices have been 
better than in any Eastern city. The bulk of the wheat 
received has been in good condition and of superior 
quality.” 

The corn-fields of Mills county, Iowa, have attained a 
somewhat notable reputation. It is said that about one. 
half of the cultivated soil there this year is devoted to 
corn, amounting to 138,540 acres. 'The estimated average 
yield, which is low, of thirty-five ‘bushels p Tacre, gives 
a crop of 4,833,400 bushels, which, at 30 cents, is worth 
$1,451,520. The Malvern Leader carries the calculation 
on to the value of this grain in cattle and hogs. Dividing 
this crop equally, allowing 100 bushels to a steer, the 
value of those using this grain, at an average of $75 per 
head of cattle, would be $1,814,400. The other half fed 
to hogs at the rate of fifteen bushels each, valued at $10 
apiece, would amount to $1,607,940, or an aggregate in 
both of $3,422,340, being a gain of about $2,000,009 over 
the sale of the raw product. The writer estimates that 
dividing the corn acreage so as to give 80 acres of corn 
to each farm would give each an income of nearly 
$2,000. The expenses that are not estimated above, the 
writer says would be amply covered by the other crops. 


A citizen of Chicago has been observing the methods 
of treatment that some eminent jail-birds obtain here, 
who are none the less infamous because commanding in- 
fluence and money. The special subjects were the two 
managers of the noted swindle called “ Fund W,” that 
brought heavy losses and ruin to thousands of poor 
laborers and families throughout the country, namely 
Flemming and Loring. The facts, given to a 7’rzdune re 
porter, were that these men are provided with every- 
thing they want in the way of comforts and luxuries, 
and are visited at will by their associates and amused 
with games of poker, etc. They live on the fat of the 
land, paying $35 per week to a hotel for their meals 
which are sent to them three times a day. Quite re- 
cently they were treated to an airing in Lincoln Park 
dressed, as was also the sheriff, in their best clothes, and 
apparently in full feather among the ladies, gentlemen 
and children who frequent these beautiful grounds. Ru- 
mor said that a fishing excursion to Calum:t Lake was 
being planned. This makes judicial punishment sim- 
ply afarce. The gentleman told the reporter that these 
rascals had secured $3,000,000 in their operation as he had 
good reason to believe. Loring kept the money and had 
a strong box in a deposit vault here. A gentleman in- 
formed him that Loring, as he himself saw, had in his 
valise in Canada before being arrested six $100,000- 
packages. The reports, says this gentleman, that the 
victims were pursuing him in Canada were false; what 
was done was stirred up by the other members of this 


| swindling syndicate, This rascal who did not have even 


the reputed “honor among thieves,” it seems intended 
to swindle his comrades also; and they getting wind of 
it started this pursuit through some of the Canadian 
victims, and they kept pushing in charges one aftr an- 
other until Loring found that he wouid be kept in jail a 
good part of his lifetime if he did not disgorge, and he 
finally succumbed, leaving for himself, as was said, only 
about $30,000, though this gentleman thought this was. 
too low an estimate. These parties, as is well known, _ 
have the right to buy their own food, and they thus save 
the state this cost, but as the Z'rdbwne says, if the other 
privileges are permitted, as is stated above, the practice 
has no justification whatever. 


A{tems fron, Abroad. 


A large grain elevator is shortly tobe built at Bregenz. 
The elevators of Budapest, Austro Hungary, are to be 
lighted with electricity. 


It is reported that the Sultan of Morocco intends to ex- 
port wheat and barley to Europe. : 


The amount of tariff collected in Germany on foreign” 


grain, last year, amounted to $4,500,000. 


Correspondence from London, Eng., says that all 
crops but wheat will be below the average. ; 


The floating elevator which has been on trial at Bor- ~ 


deaux, France, is about to be sent to Rouen, France. 

The city council of Feldkirch, Germany, have decided 
to build a large elevator at that place, the town to bear 
the expense. 


English railways, it seems, discriminate in the carry- 
ing of grain, making special rates at points “whereit is 
necessary to meet competition.” 

The agricultural {statistics for Victoria for the year 
ending March, 1884, give the wheat yield at 15,499, 148 
bushels for the year then ending, as against 8,751,454 
for the corresponding period 1882-83. 


According to the Bristol 77mes the first cargo of Per- 
sian wheat to arrive in Bristol was shipped in a large 
steamer named the Panama, and was received by Messrs. 
Roberts and Henry Adams of that city on Wednesday, 
June 2. The cargo. which was loaded at Bussorah in 
the Persian Gulf, consisted of 10,000 quarters of barley 
in bulk, and 2,000 quarters of wheat in bags. 2 


A new drying apparatus for damp grain has recently 
come into use in Germany. It consists of a long iron 
cylinder, inside of which are small shovels standing up- 
right and bent slightly downward. The upper end of — 
the cylinder is heated, it is set in motion, and tae grain 
dropped into it. The heated walls of the cylinder dry 
the grain quickly, and it is secured from overheating by 
the rapid revolution and forcing out of the grain by 
the shovels. 


According to recent advices from London, neither 
India nor Russia are shipping wheat on a large scale, and 
the export movement in Australia seems expended. 
Chilian and New Zealand shippers hold their wheat 
above the views of buyers. English home supply is 
below the average. Uneasiness exists in France by rea- 
son of heavy rains and cold winds. In Roumania cereals 
are suffering from drouth. In Denmark all the crops 
are looking well. Excepting rye, the German crops 
promise well. Severe drouths and the reappearance of 
locusts in Southern Russia create grave apprehension 
concerning the grain crops. Throughout the United 
States the crop prospects for grain are favorable, and it 
is tobe hoped that bountiful harvests will bring proper 
reward for the toil of the husbandman. 


A TORONTO ELEVATOR. 


Since the fire in their elevator last winter Messrs. 
Chapman & Sons have erected without doubt the most 
convenient grain elevator in the Dominion of Canada. 
The new elevator, which was designed by Mr. S. P. 
Irwin, of this city, is now in running order, and gives 
the greatest satisfaction, not only to the owners but to 
people interested in the business who have made an 
inspection of the machinery for their own benefit. 
There are a number of good features about this elevator 
which are worthy of mention. In the first place, the 
hoisting buckets have been so arranged that the deliver- 
ing capocity is 3,500 bushels per hour without straining 
the machinery. A small chain gear belt is used to convey 
the power from one shaft to another. In connection 
with the working of this elevator, a grain cleaner has 
been so connect 2d that every bushel of grain is thorough- 
ly blown before being loaded on board a vessel or run 
intoa bin. This is the only elevator with a cleaner in 
Toronto. Heretofore grain dealers have lost money 
owing to the cleaning of grain at Oswego and other 
American ports. The elevator is most conveniently 
arranged. Grain, after being elevated and cleaned, can 
be run into any bin in the storehouse. A few days 


ago 
the engineer of the Ontario & Quebec division of iis 4 


Canadian Pacific Railway inspected this modern elevator, 
and he was so greatly pleased with its conveniences and 
advantages that he said he would recommend that eleva- 
tors constructed for that railway should be built on this 
plan.—Toronto Globe. ; 
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J levator anil Afyrainy News. 


The elevator at Angus, Minn., is completed. 

An elevator is contemplated at Edmond, Kan. 

A large elevator is being built at Milnor, Dak. 

Hagemeyer & Co., Butler, Ky., are buildinga granary. 

R. H. Dodd is building an elevator at Wood River, Neb. 

C. T. Morian, grain dealer at Richland, Neb., has sold 
out. 

A large grain elevator is about to be built at Bull City, 
Kan. 

A 55,000-bushel elevator is being built at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

. J.@G@.Schaup & Son are building an elevator at Grand 
Island, Neb. 

Farmers’ elevators at Stephens and Argyle, Minn., are 
under construction. 

Messrs. Meis & Drilling are building a new elevator 
at Templeton, Iowa. ; 

A 50,000-bushel elevator on the Chase plan is building 
at Clay Center, Kan, 

E. Clark, of Arapahoe, Neb., intends to build an ele- 
vator adjoining his mill. 

McKenny & Bryant, grain dealers at Cedar Hil, Tex., 
have dissolved partnership. 

J. A. Meadows, New Berne, N. C., is building a large 
grain warehouse and elevator. 

W. W. Bryan & Co., Centerville, Md., are erecting a 
grain warehouse and elevator. 

L. W. McGlaughlin succeeds E. F. Bent & Co., grain 
dealers, of San Francisco, Cal. 

Stephens & Davison succeed J. H. Hemphill & Co. 
grain dealers at Seymour, Ind. 

Clifton and Vining are claimed to be the best corn and 
hog markets in Northern Kansas. 

The Franklin Warehouse & Elevator Co. are building 
a large elevator at Franklin, Tenn. 

E. P. Marsh succeeds E. P. Marsh & Co., grain and 
commission merchants, of this city. 

J. R. Kram, grain and lumber dealor, of Bloomington 
Iil., has sold out to Cone, Brown & Co. 

S. H. Edwards has sold his elevator at Georgesville, 
Ohio, to David Peters, of Galloway, Ohio. 

E. Blair, of Washington, Iowa, has just put in a Harri- 
son Conveyor for handling all kinds of grain. 

The Denton Mill and Blevator Co., Denton, Tex., has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Buell & Reed, cf Rushville, Ind., have just ordered 75 
feet of Harrison Conveyor for handling grain. 

Jt is estimated that fifteen per cent. of the grain about 
Fergus Falls, Minn., has been destroyed by hail. 

W. H. Negley, of Walnut, Ia., has just put in a Harri- 
son Conveyor for handling ear corn and other grain. 

Johnson & Son, grain dealers at Napanee, [ll., and 
also at New Paris, [ll., have gone out of the business. 

Work is progressing on the new 800,000-bushel elevator 
“®” at Duluth, Minn., the foundation being completed. 

Messrs. Frick & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., have just bought 
additional Harrison Conveyors for handling cotton seed. 

A. T. Frank, Bellewood, Neb., has received a complete 
outfit from the Frost Manufacturing Co , of Galesburg. I] 

©. T. Haskins & Co., grain dealers, of Osceola, Ind., 
have dissolved, and are succeeded by John W. Kelly & 
Son. 

Messrs. Craig & Dunkersly, of Ennis, Tex., are put- 
ting in two Harrison Conveyors for handling cotton 
seed. 

Baker, Potter & Co. are building a 600,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Minneapolis, Minn. The building is to be 60x 
200 feet. 

Crawford & Taylor, stock and grain dealers, of Nor- 
folk, Va., have dissolved. W. M. Crawford continues 
the business. 

Chase Elevator Co., of this city, are building a 25,000- 
bushel elevator at Sanborn, Dak., a pointon the Northern 
Pacific R. R. 

Potter & Barker, of La Fox, Dl., have just bought a 
Harrison Conveyor for handling grain of all kinds, and 
also feed, etc. 

Seaton & Cabeen, Seaton, Ill., have received a complete 
outfit for their house from the Frost Manufacturing UVo., 
of Galesburg, Ill. 

There remained on July 31 about 640,000 bushels of 
wheat in the elevators at Duluth, Minn., to move before 
the new crop arrived. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co. have an additional order 
from the Southern Ohio Brick and Tile Co., of Cincin- 
nati, for handling clay. 

Barnett & Burdett, of Minneapolis, Minn., have just 
completed a 12,000-bushel elevator for W. F. Meader & 
Co., of Waconia, Minn. 

Granger & Cox, of Hawarden, Iowa, have just placed 
in position 50 feet of Harrison Conveyor for handling 
ear corn and other grain. A 

Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., are at work upon a 
Reco Pehl Seeley Elevator at Herman, Neb., for C, C. 
Crowell & Co. Dickey & Pease furnish the fanning 


mill; Fremont Foundry and Machine Works the shaft- 
ing, pulleys, etc., and Webster & Comstock the belting 
and buckets. ; 

The Frost Manufacturing Co., of Galesburg, Ill., have 
sold a 20 horse power boiler and engine to the Carson 
Land Co., of Auburn, Neb. 


The Frost Manufacturing Co., of Galesburg, Ill., have 
furnished the outfits for the houses of T. J. Harvey, at 
Seaton and Little York, Ill. 


G. A. Snook has retired from the firm of A. Snyder & 
Co., grain dealers, etc., at Radford, Ill. Albert Snyder 
continues the business alone. 


The Frost Manufacturing Co., of Galesburg, IIl., are 
supplying outfits for the houses of J. H. Doll & Co., at 
St. Augustine and Oneida, I]. 


Bard Bros., proprietors of a mill and elevator at Mil- 
ford, Kan., have dissolved partnership, and are suc- 
ceeded by Pierce, Bard & Fox. 


J. W. Perry has sold his elevator at Palmyra, Neb., 
and has gone to Ord, Valley Co., same state. Colton, 
Duff & Co. were the purchasers. 


W. M. Vastine has nearly completed a new elevator at 
Hastings, Neb. His order for the full outfit was placed 
with W. G. Adams, Sandwich, II. 


The Reno County Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
at Hutchinson, Kan., have just bought fifty feet of Har- 
rison Conveyor fur handling grain. 

Barnett & Burdett, Minneapolis, Minn., have the con- 
tract for building a 15,000-bushel elevator at Millette, 
Dak., for the Farmer’s Elevator Co. 

G. M. Thompson, grain commission merchant, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has admitted John S. Carr to partnership. 
The firm name is Carr & Thompson. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of Chicago, have just 
shipped 100 feet of their conveyor to G. R. Gale, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for handling grain. 

The Harrison Conveyor Oo., of Chicago, have just 
completed the third elevator for W. E. Johnson, of this 
city, for elevating and screening coal. 

The houses of White & Leacock, at Morris and De- 
Witt, Neb., have received complete outfits from the 
Frost Manufacturing Co., of Galesburg, Ill. 

There are about 200,000 bushels of wheat still in store 
at Prince Albert, on account of there being no millin 
the place to manufacture the grain into flour. 

Harrison Conveyor Co. have just filled orders from the 
Bowensburg Brick and Tile Co. at Bowen, Ill., for con- 
veyors for handling clay from banks to presses. 


N. H. Warren & Co., of Aurora, Neb., have purchased 


of the Frost Manufacturing Co., of Galesburg, Ill., a 15° 


horse power engine and a 20 horse power boiler. 


Glenville, Neb., is to have a new elevator, H. M. Oli- 
ver having placed his order with W. G. Adams, Sand- 
wich, Ill., for an outfit of machinery for the samw. 

Messrs. Cheesman & Driesback are building a 30,000- 
bushel elevator at Tonganoxie, Kun. Chase Elevator Co. 
are the architects supplying plans and all machinery. 


Ream & Welch, Conway, Kan., have recently built an 
elevator at that point, purchasing their outfit of ma- 
chinery and supplies of W. G. Adams, Sandwich, Ill. 


The new 295,000-bushel elevator at Mooretown, Dak., 
owned by Hugh Moore, is about ready to receive grain. 
It was built by Barnett & Burdett, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have sold to 
Palmer, Trowbridge & Co., of this city, conveyors for 
elevating and screening coal from their yard to cars and 
bins. C 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., of this city, have 
recently put onto their coal docks in this city two Harri- 
son Conyeyors for elevating and screening coal into bins 
or Cars. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, have ricently 
placed in position three elevators and conveyors for 
H. M. Benjamin, of Milwaukee, for handling and screen- 
ing coal. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have just 
shipped an additional order for conveyors to the New 
Haven Lumber Co. at Des Moines, Iowa, for their new 
elevator. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, have just sold to 
R. P. Elmore & Co., coal dealers of Milwaukee, convey- 
ors for elevating and screening coal from yard to cars 
and bins. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, have recently 
sold to the Northwestern Fuel Co., of Milwaukee, for 
elevating and screening hard coal, two conveyors 120 
feet long. 

Meeker, Hedstrom & Co., of this city, are just com- 
pleting two Harrison Conveyors at two of their coal 
docks in this city for elevating, conveying and screening 
hard coal. 

J. W. McMillan & Son, of Jamestown, Ohio, have just 
put into their elevator and mill 350 feet of Harrison 
Conveyor for conveying grain from elevator to mill, and 
vice versa. 

The Kansas City White Lead and Linseed Oil Co 
have just bought 360 feet of Harrison Conveyor for 
handling flaxseed and other grain in their new elevator 
at Kansas City. 

Aug. Grosshaus, of Sutton, Neb., has ccntracted with 
Seeley, Son & Uo., of Fremont, Neb., to rebuild his old 
elevator, makiog a 15,000 bushel Seeley Elevator of it. 
The shafting, puileys, etc., are furnished by the Fre- 
mont Foundry and Machine Works; the belting and 


buckets by the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this 
city; the engine by A. L. Strang, and the sheller, 
cleaner, separator and scourer by the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, have additional 
orders from the superintendent of elevators of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. for the elevator at 
Wabasha, Minn. 


Swaine Bros. & Syp, of Fingley, Iowa, have placed 
their order with W. G. Adams, Sandwich, I1., for a new 
elevator to handle oats at_that point, putting in one of 
his D. A. Wells Fanning Mills. 


One dealer in Vining, Kan., has shipped the past year 
nearly 100 cars of hogs, 50 of cattle, 50,000 bushels of 
wheat, with a daily clearance of from 6,000 to 12,000 
bushels of corn, for about ten months. 

Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., are building a 10,- 
000 bushel addition to the elevator of Lew Robertson, 
Exeter, Neb., using a Barnard & Leas Separator made by 
the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, Il. 


A. G. Scott & Son, of Kearney, Neb., have received 
their outfit of machinery and supplies, including a D. 
A. Wells Fanning Mill, from W. G. Adams, Sandwich, 
Ill., for their new elevator at Holdrege, Neb. 

8. Sheppard, a grain dealer at Port Stanley, Ontario, 
Canada, for many years, has become involved through 
speculations and is said to have left for the United 
States. His affairs are reported in a very mixed shape. 


A.G. Scott & Son, Kearney, Neb, have recently 
placed their fourth large order of this season with’ W. 
G. Adams, of Sandwich, Ill., for grain, elevator and 
warehouse machinery, besides numerous smaller orders. 


Grain shipments to foreign ports for the month of 
July from New Orleans consisted of 304,928 bushels 
corn and 31,601 bushels rye. The same month 1883 the 
shipments were 614,925 bushels corn, and 8,000 bushels 
wheat. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have in the 
last month placed in position for Pratt, Parker & Co., 
of Chicago, three conveyors for conveying, elevating and 
screening coal, handling it at the rate of three tons per 
minute. 

Brown, Kanavel & Waugh, of Sedgwick, Kan., have 
been making extensive repairs in their elevator at that 
place, putting in new stands of elevators, conveyors, etc., 
purchasing their fittings of W. G. Adams, of Sand- 
wich, Ill. 


A Des Moines Leader reporter is informed that the 
production of the big distillery in that city does not 
equal the demand. For the next six weeks it is pro- 
posed to increase the daily consumption of corn to 
3,600 bushels. 


John G. Schaupp & Son, proprietors of “The Planet 
Roller Mills,” at Grand Island, Neb., have just completed 
a 50,000-bushel clevator on the Chase plan. It is built 
to store for mill use, and has all the improvements found 
in the modern mill elevator. 


Barnett & Burdett, elevator builders, of Minneap blis, 
Minn., have the contract to build a 60,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Fairview, Dak. J. Q. Adams, of this city, is in- 
terested in this enterprise. ‘I'he elevator will be ready 
for handling grain by Sept. 10. 

Barnett & Burdett, Minneapolis, Minn., are building a 
40,000-bushel elevator for Cooper Bros., at Cooperstown, 
Dak. This will make the second elevator on the circu- 
lar plan built at Cooperstown within a year, the Len- 
ham Elevator and Lumber Co. having built one last year. 


Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., are building a 
15,000 bushel addition to Dern & Morehouse’s elevator 
at Hooper, Neb. They use the Webster & Comstock 
Co.’s belting and buckets, the Fremont Foundry and 
Machine Co.’s shafting, pulleys, etc., and the Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co.’s cleaning machinery. 


Wm. Baker & Sons, Bristol, Eng., are building a half- 
million-bushel elevator for storing bulk grain. It is 
similar in construction to hundreds now in ,operation in 
this country, but_is something comparatively new for 
Evgland. Chuse Elevator Co., of this city, prepared the 
plans and specifications for the building. 


Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co., of the Reliance Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis., have the order for a three-million and 
also a million and a half gallon pumping engine for the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., and the work is well under way. 
The engines will be Reynolds Compound Condensing 
Engines, and will beset up ready for work by Oct. 15, 
1884. 


The Kansas City White-Lead and Linseed Oil Co. have 
just finished a 150,000-bushel elevator, built to store and 
handle flaxseed. Chase Elevator Co. planned and super- 
intended the building. This is the third large house 
lately built by Chase Elevator Co. for storing flaxseed; 
one is located at Topeka, Kan., and one at Marshalltown, 

owa. 


The City of Salem Co., Salem, Ore., have sold out to 
the Salem (Ore.) Capital Flour Mills Co., Limited. The 
head office is at Edinburgh, Scotland, and the local office 
at Salem. This company has a warehouse at Salem, with 
a capacity of 200,000 bushels, which is conducted as a 
separate undertaking. They have also grain warehouses 
at Independence, Buena Vista, and Marion. 


Building of the new elevators has already begun by 
the Farmer’s Union Elevator Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. At Sabin the structure is rapidly rising. Lum- 
ber is unloaded onthe site of the new house at Glyn- 
don, south of the Northern Pacific track, opposite Bangs 
& Co.’s warehouse. Material is on the ground or in 
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transit for the elevators at Barnesville, Kragness, Car- 
man, Angus, Argyle and Stephen. Each house is to be 
of 30,000 bushels capacity. 


A pool was organized at Memphis, Tenn., on Aug. 12, 
by the Hanauer, Gayoso, City and Memphis Cotton Seed 
Mills, to combine their interests. These four mills ag- 
gregate a capacity of about 270 tons of cotton seed daily. 
Itis anticipated that four of the other six mills will also 
pool interests. The destructive contests of the ten Mem- 
phis mills of last season will then not be repeated. 


Wirt & Barber have nearly completed their new ele- 
vator at Holdrege, Neb. and have just received their 
second complete outfit of machinery and other supplies 
from W. @. Adams, of Sandwich, Ill, to be used in the 
new elevator they are building at Axtell, Neb. They 
are placing in each house one of the D. A. Wells Ware- 
house Fanning Mills manufactured by Mr. Adams, 


The sites have been selected for four new warehouses 
and two new elevators, on the Fargo Southern railroad 
in Dakota, and two others are yet to be located. The 
points chosen are Graceville, Abercrombie, Fairmont, 
Christine, Hickson and Wild Rice. The contract has 
been awarded to E. 8. Tyler, who proposes to have the 
buildings completed iu time to receive this season’s crop, 


The Winnipeg Commercial says ina recent number: 
“The grain movement of the past week has been con- 
fined almost entirely to the shipment of oats to Port Ar- 
thur and other points on the Lake Superior coast. The 
demand even in this line has slacked off somewhat. In 
wheat the supply of first class hard is every day grow- 
ing scarcer, and millers have difficulty in producing 


enough of gilt edge lots.” 4 


Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders, of Fremont, 
Neb., have about completed a 20,000 bushel Seeley ele- 
yator at Grand Island, Neb. for E. R. Wiseman. The 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill, furnish the 
cleaning machinery; the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., 
of this city, fnrnish the belting and buckets; the Fre- 
mont Foundry and Machine Oo., the shafting, pulleys, 
etce.; and A. Van Siclen & Co., the engine. 


The following parties are making extensive repairs in 
their elevators, and have ordered their fittings of W. G. 
Adams, Sandwich, l.: J.A. Connor, Ashland, Neb.: 
Mulkey & Co., McPherson, Kan.; Downs & Mefford,. 
Topeka, Kan.; Granger & Cox, Hawarden, Towa; ©. F. 
Michell, Lake City, lowa; Lynch & Rheem, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo.; Cochran & Co., Western, Saline Co., Neb.; 
Geo. H. Warren & Co., Grafton, Neb.; H. Gund & Co. 
Blue Hill, Neb.; H. Gund & Co, Ayer, Neb.; 
A. A. Thorp, Flagg, Ogle Co, Ill; H. E. 
Selby, Golden, Ill.; E. C. Cowles, Storm Lake, Iowa; 
Hankins & Canfield, Sac City, lowa; Ferguson & W11-: 
ington, Waco, Neb.; James Peabody, Fairmont, Neb.; 
Schaefer & Finn, Sedgwick, Kan.; J, B. Stewart & Co., 
Buda, U1.; White & Leacock, De Witt, Neb.; David 
Plumb, Maryland Station, Ill.; J. W. Morby, Harlan, 
lowa; J. H. Clark, Dorchester, Neb.; T. W. Tourey, Ta- 
mora, Neb.; T. W. Tourey, Germantown, Neb. 


Harmon Spruance & Co., one of the largest grain com- 
mission houses on the Chicago Board of Trade suspend- 
ed on the afternoon of July 19. Mr. Spruance an- 
nounced on the board that he was unable to meet the 
marginal demands upon him; that the outstanding con- 
tracts on the board was closed, and the differences would 
be adjusted as soon as the trades could be transferred ; no 
further information could be gotten at the time. Mr. 
Spruance was said to be largely short on wheat and corn; 
and the sudden advance was thought to be too much for 
him. He has been in the trade here for many years and 
was formerly aesociated with J. W. Preston, under the 
firm style of Spruance & Preston, who was among the 
heaviest dealers on the board. The partnership was dis- 
solved some eight years ago and the formed has been 
in business ever since for himself. Mr. Spruance has 
since offered to settle at fifty cents on the dollar; buta 
number of his creditors refused and they cite the course 
he pursued when Comstock failed, some years ago, de- 
manding full payment. No full statement has been 
made, and some say that the liabilities are so small that 
he is ashamed to show them; while others think they are 
very large. At last accounts all but some half a dozen 
creditors had accepted his offer, but the latter were very 
tenacious. 


CHICAGO TONNAGE. 


The following tables give the returns of the July ton- 
nage for Chicago and South Chicago, as compared with 
those of June: 

CHICAGO COASTWISE. 


Arrivals No. ‘Tons. | Clearances. No. Tons. 
StOAM fs cia snus cts 645 301,957 | Steam: ............ G47 300,879 
SOE) iictciesaseancas 2000 WOl,OU8 [Ral Se sien 211,651 
Total July.... ...1,501 533,040 Total July....... 
Total June .........1,627 499,606 | Total June. 
CHICAGO FORBIGN TRADE. 
Arrivals. No. ‘Tons j Clearances, No. ‘Tons. 
American... ........ 9 2,843] American.......... 30 9,660 
Wanadignc.s.c..-5- 20 5,129 | Canadian........... 18 4,384 
Total July.,...... 24  %,972) Totalduly........ 48 14,044 
Total June..,....... %3 7,603 | Total June......... 28 94389 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 
Arrivals. No. Tons, | Clearances. No. Tons 
Steam.............. 26 23,368] Steam.............. 26 23,968 
BAIL P ci Mekewa en eae @.657)] Badl ee Soa ee 4,757 
Total July......... 49 27,919] Total July....... 50 28,019 
Total June,........ 63 34,420] Total June......... 62 80297 
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The Buttz Bros., near Lisbon, Dak., claim to have lost 
30,000 bushels of wheat in a recent hail storm, 


Whaley’s warehouse and Rearey & Co.’s_ grain office, 
at Valley Springs, Dak. were destroyed in the storm 
which visited that locality July 21. 

Thomas McManemy, grain and feed dealer at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was burnt out. The loss was estimated at 
about $4,000, with insurance at $4,875. 


While grain was being drawn out of the elevator of 
the “Logan Mills” at Lincoln, Il, Aug. 4, an eleven-year- 
old boy was suffocated by being sucked down in the bin. 


The Lounsberry elevator at Monroe, Iowa, has been 
burned, together with several carloads of wheat and 
oats. The loss was estimated at $7,700; insurance $2,700. 


The elevator of Wooster, Clark & Co., at Momence, 
Ill, was burned July 18. The fire was supposed to have 
caught from some locomotive sparks. Loss, $12,00J; 
insurance, $6,500, 


R. Overbolt & Co.’s distillery, at Connellsville, Pa, 
was burned July 23, with their bonded warehouse. The 
loss on the buildings and machinery was $115,000. 
Everything was fully insured. 

The grain warehouse of Heaton & Sons, at Manches- 
ter, Ill, was burned July 26, with about 100 bushels of 
wheat. The fire was supposed to have started from 
a spark from a passing locomotive. 


During a terrible wind and rain storm which visited 
Rock county, Minn, July 21, Harrison White's grain 
warehouse at Luverne was destroyed. Hick’s warehouse, 


& S. | 


at the same place, was also blown down. 


At Lexington, Ky., on July 25, a wheat bin in McChes- 
ney & Martin’s warehouse, containing 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, burst in the third or upper story, and, striking 
against the side wall, broke through, carrying with it 
about thirty feet of b:ick wall and a workman named 
Morton, whe was unhurt. The avalanche fell a distance 
of forty to fifty feet and buried beneath it a wagon and 
mule team of Levi Grow. His son, who was sitting on 
the wagon-seat, and a laborer named James Hester, carry- 
ing in wheat, were buried beneath the grain. It took 
about thirty minutes to extricate the men, and Grow was 
found still sitting In the seat unconscious from scalp 
wounds and internal injuries, while Hester was wedged 
against the wagon quite dead. One of the mules was 
killed and the other injured. 


CORN CONJECTURES. 


In an article relating to corn, a writer in Bradstreet’s 
observes: “The writer does not pretend to say whether 
the price of corn will advance during the next three 
months or not, but is of the opinion that if the market 


| is not oversold, and the present warm weather should 


continue, the farmers may throw over their small reserve 
stocks and supply the market, and so keep prices from 
raising; but as the present price (621g cents in New 
York and 54 cents per bushel in Cuicago) is not very 
high, I should advise parties who are inclined to sell for 
future delivery what they have not got, that there are 
clippers around who may shorten their claws, which 
have grown marvelously of late months.” 


THE ELEVATOR AT NEWPORT 
NEWS. 


The elevator is at work storing in grain, some of 
which at least is not destined to make a prolonged stay 
there, as not less than half a dozen s'eamers are coming 
here to load grain early in August. The whisky which 
may be seen at the railway station will also be exported, 
and in fact some sixteen steamers are due at N ewport’s 
News within the next few weeks. This looks hopeful, 
as shipping is the principal outlook of this place, in 
fact, what nature intended it for when she endowed 
it with such maritime facilities. Those who profess to 
know say there is not likely to be much business trans- 
acted throughout the country until a new President is 


installed inthe White House. But Newport’s News 
will not even wait to see him elected, but will do a tol- 
erably good business while waiting for a great boom a 
little later.— Newport News Commercial. 


“PROSPECTIVE” FOREIGN MAR- 
KETS. 


Commenting on Mr. Hurd’s statement that there are 
2,000,000,000 people anxious to buy from us, the Chicago 
Inter Ocean says: “Two hundred millions of these 
people live in Africa, and wear their own hair and noth- 
ing else. Three hundred millions of them live in India, 
and are supremely happy if they can earn 4 cents a day. 
As many more are in China, struggling to be permitted 
to supply their own wants, a privilege which British 
free trade at the point of the bayonet denies them. Our 
manufacturers are asked to allow their own throats to 
be cut in their home market, in order to crush down 
American labor to a point where we can undersell these 
barbarian foreign markets.” 


The friends of the Hennepin Canal Bill will have to re- 
new their efforts in a different direction at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The prejudice against its de- 
veloped so much prejudice as incorporated, in the River 
and Harbor Bill, that its success will be exceedingly im- 
probable, except as a special measure. The next session — 
is a short one—only three months, and there is a bill on~ 
the house calendar reported from the committee on rail- 
ways and canals, but it is extremely doubtful if this one 
can be reached. If an appropriation is asked, the bill 
will hardly be reached within the next two 80 
that the prospect of its favorable consideration is re. 
mote.— Fwcharge. FT 


Freights to Buffalo are bad enough, but when the Re 
véew states in dead earnest that “ten years ago own-- 
ers tied their boats up and refused to make a trip at less 
than 10 cents on corn to Buffalo,” and that now “they are 
glad to obtain loads at 2 cents,” we are forced to smile. 
At 10 cents a bushel on corn to Buffalo, any good vessel 
would not only pay for, herself during the season, but 
have money left. We have made some inquiries on this 
subject of a gentleman now on the Board of Trade who 
was a captain of a vessel in this trade ten years ago, and 
he is decidedly of the opinion that the Review has been 
hoaxed. Ten cents a bushel for corn to Buffalo has been 
paid during some part of one or two seasons, but it has 
always been thought an exorbitant rate.—Jnvestigator. 


The value of Erie Canal tonnage last year was $300,- 
000,000. The wheat acreage of the West, which princi- 
pally made this business, was more than 2,500,000 acres 
more than in 1879, and a like increase of e is ex- 
pected this year. Although the paid tolls on the canal 
of $118,000 a year were abolished, the toll receipts have 
leaped up nearly $300,000. The cost of keeping up the 
canal is nearly $900,000, and the revenues last year were 
$1,200,000, making a surplus of over $300,000. Before 
the state of New York discriminated in favor of the ca- 
nals their business had run down 700,000 tons in twelve 
months, and since that liberalizing of rates the canals do 
2,000,000 tons more business, and there has been a conse- 
quent lowering of tolls on the railroads. The Erie Canal 
is almost the only corrective agency of high grain 
freights from the West. 

The remarks made by Mr. Hugh McLennan at the 
meeting of the Board of Trade recently on the effect of 
the reductions recently made by the different interests, 
commencing with the Government, connected with the 
inland transport trade, will be read with pleasure by 
those concerned in the transportation business of the 
Dominion. It is the opinion of that gentleman, thao 
whom there are very few more qualified to speak with 
authority, that very great advantages have resulted from 
these reductions. The export trade of the port will 
probably not compare quite favorably with former 
years, but it will compare favorably with other Atlantic 
ports. Mr. McLennan also regards the outlook for an 
improvement in the lake navigation business as exceed- 
ingly cheering, and attaches great importance to the de- 
velopment of the Northwest and the establishment of 
the route ofa Port Arthur.—Montreal Gazette. 


THE ERIE CANAL’S FREE SYSTEM. 


It has not been long since the belief was current that _ 
the gain of the transportation question was all upon the 
side of the railways, and that the quicker transporta- 
tion of the trunk lines at rates that were nearly com- 
petitive would practically render the great work and 
Clinton useless. But since the Erie system has been 
made free, this idea has lost weight. Thedecline in the 
tonnage of the Erie Canal, which led New York to make 
the canal free of tolls, and to assume upon its general 
revenue the burden of superintendence and repair, was 
caused not so much by the competition of the rai 
as by the competing Canadian water route through the 
Welland and St. Lawrence Canals and the St. Lawrence 
River to the sea. Doing away with tolls has put the 
canal upon an equal footing with its rivals, and has done 
much more than was anticipated in bringing back to— 
water transportation some of its old-time popularity. 
Some of the arguments that were advanced as the 
strongest to show why water-carriage must give way, ' 
have been proven so fallacious as to cause wonderat 
former credulity. Among other points, it was argued __ 
that the saving of interest in the quicker transporta. 
tion by rail would go far to balance the higher cost, — 
and that the opportunity of the market would be an- 
other item of value. Butit is found that during the 
season of moving crops, the market price for forward 
delivery is more than enough higher for each month to 
pay interest and insurance, so that there is an actual 
gain to the seller by the water transportation, which - 
both saves storage and gains an advanced price. The 
fact that the canal boats deliver at the destination the. 
number of bushels which they receipt for in Loading, 
the vessel paying for the deficit, if any, while the rail- 
roads deliver whatever weighs out of the car atthe 
destination, the owner being obliged to stand the loss 
it falls short, is another item in favor of water trans 
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Notes fron, the Exchanges. 


Memberships in the New York Produce Exchange 
_ are selling at about $3,500. 
__ D.C» Hawley, cashier at the grain inspector’s office in | 
this city, has been promoted by the Railroad and Ware- 
_house Commissioners to the Chief Clerkship, vice J. 
Howard Jones dismissed. Stephen Moneypenny was ap- 
pointed cashier, and A. H. Smith put in the latter’s place. 
On the Board of Trade at Chicago the members are 
accustomed to appear in fatigue dress—that is, minus 
coat. A Cincinnati man on ’Change there last Saturday 
was greeted by one of the tall members, in his shirt 
leeves, when he was told that in Cincinaati no member | 
aoe permitted to appear on ’Change without his coat on. 
h,” said the Chicago man, “we wash up here.’’—@in- 
cinnatt Price Current. 
At the recent election for officers of the San Francisco 
Produce Exchange Call Board Association, the following 
mtlemen were chosen: Directors—Wm. Dresbach, 
president; F. G. Berry, vice-president; H. Dutard, treas- 
urer; R. P. Tenney, E. Ransom, H. Wangenheim and H. 
C. Somers. Committee of Arbitration—John Wightman, 
Jr., Wm. Babcock and John F. English. Committee of | 
Appeals—B. Baldwin, I. R. Wilbur, J. Hart, R. B. For- 
man and John McCord. 


Wm. Martin, of bucketshop fame, who formerly ran 
the Phoenix, now doing business in Montauk Block, in 
this city, has brought a bill to enjoin the Western Union 
and Gold and Stock Cos. from interfering with his wires, 
the right to which, with “tickers,” he claims to have | 
eee of J. L. White & Co., stock brokers, for $2,000. | 

udge Hawes has issued a temporary injunction, but the | 
defendants claim that the whole story is false, and that 
Martin is an old trickster. 


The latest discovery made by the Market Committee 
of the Board of Trade in this city as to the machinations 
of the unconquerable Phoenix, was discovered by elec- 

trical measurement. An ingenious tap had been made 
by a very fine wire inserted into the cable. The wire, 
fter discovery, was allowed to remain long enough to | 
show its effects at the bucket-shop, and then was cut, pro- 
ducing another cessation in the reports. The perpetrat- 

ors had not been discovered. 


At an informal meeting of the grain trade of the New 
York Produce Exchange, held in the Call Room, on 
July 30, the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the system of ringing out contracts set forrh in | 
the foll 


owing report by the Conference Committee, be recom- 
mended to the trade for trial, commencing on the Ist of August. 
When it appears that several parties have contracts between each 
other corresponding in all respects (except as to price), and that a 
‘ring settlement can be made, the party finding said “ring” shall 
nD all parties thereto, leaving with each a copy thereof, and get 
their acknowledgement, shall be announced at the last call of the 
vious day. Differences on ring settlements, when presented on 
before 1:3) Pp. of. shall be due and payable before 3 Pp. uw. of same 


day. 

e railroad commissioners have concluded an agree- | 

ment with the owner of a building on Adams St-and Fifth 

- Avenue, Chicago, Il., forrooms for their grain inspector, 

now occupying arvom in the rear of a building on Wash- 

i street. The new building of the Board of Trade 

is to be completed by October, and this officer must be in 

its immediate vicinity. Nearly all the brokers, cemmis- 

sion, and Board of Trade dealers, it is said, will move to 

___ the new locality, and many whose leases terminated in 

_ May have already done so. Rents are expected to see- 

: sawaccordingly. Lawyers, real estate dealers and all 

Classes of office people will quickly occupy the old | 

eailp of these brokers and dealers. Whether the old | 

eater of the grain traffic and calls, will become a real 

theater, public hall or what not, is yet to be seen. 


__ Gossip is talking of the recent failures on the Open 
_ Board in this cijy, and itis current that its new Pacific | 
Avenue quarters have notyet brought success. This is 
attributed largely to the difficulty in getting as timely 
uotations from the big board as in its old location near 
the chamber, from which a messenger could run over 
with reports ahead of the wire. The secretary on being 
questioned by a 7’ribune reporter, said that there had 
been only two failures lately, both small, Frank Field | 
for $680, and Bnrnham & Hanson for $3,000. The dull- 
-__ ness of business he attributed to the season and said that | 
it was the same on the old Board. A nicer class of men, 
he said, were now taking the place of the old operators 
and the future promised well. He said that they did 
not care astraw for the quotations, as they made their 
own market. 
F The market committee of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
since the adoption some four months ago of the new 
‘system by which the Board assumes entire control of its 
market reports, have been baffled in trying to suppress 
- Rie aequicition of those quotations by the Phcenix Grain 


and Stock Exchange in Gambler’s Alley, who have ex- 
hibited rare ingenuity in originating successfully new 
devices as fast as old ones were discovered, such as the 
at oe g of the wires under the new Open Board. The 
estern Union has since then had men stationed at all 

imp t points supposed to be liable to leaks, and on 

_ July 30 a new wire was discovered, and cut. But the 
i ble Pheenix soon worked on as briskly as ever. 
At this time it was learned that Ben von Phul, a promi- 
nent commission dealer of St. Louis, had leased a special 
of the Western Union, the Chicago ena being 
located at the Pheenix, through which he claimed that 
he received his quotations two minutes ahead of those 
popularly Fenase. This was followed by the entire 
ituti 


j on of new wires, the old ones being all pulled, 
i, 


| haveall taken their tribute out of it. The wheat that is 


by the Western Union and Baltimore & Ohio companies. 
Reports were also withdrawn from an alleged commis 
sion dealer, Botsford, at 137 Madison street, a suspected 
bucketshop confederate. At last reports these moves 
had proven successful. The shops threaten a legal at 
tack on the Union, on the ground of its continued vio- 
lation of an ordinance by Keeping its wires above ground. 


The building committee of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have recently given out the contract for the great sky- 
light of the main hall. It is to be 60x68 feet, the largest 
in the United States. It is to be divided into 255 parts, 
46 inches square, each in an iron frame 2x4 inches thick, 
with small iron rods crossing it afoot apart. Two iron 
girders, 7x12 inches, will be stretched, in each direction, 
across and above the great opening in the ceiling, and 
these will be hung to the roof, forty feet above them, by 
econ two or three inches thick. The cost will be 

5 000. 


There has been more or less talk recently regarding a 
probable deal in August or September corn. The re 
ceipts have been small and only a limited portion has 
been fit to grade No.2. Thus far the deliveries on Au- 
gust contracts have been insignificant, and if any short 
interest of moment exists it seems likely the bears may 
get “squeezed” if they are not very careful. At vresent 
there are is only 107,026 bus. of No. 2 in store, and I am 
told that the bulk, if not all, of it is controlled by the 
leading bulls. Last year the stock of this grade was 
over 800,000 bushels, while the price was about the same 
as now. I also understand that the shorts on August 
oats are commencing to feel somewhat anxious. The 
price of spot oats is now fully 2 cents per bushel above 
the August option, and, of course, no deliveries were 
made, the bears expecting the new oats will begin to 
arrive ere long. I am told that the consumption of 
oats has been larger of late because of the scarcity of 
corn —N. ¥. Produce Exchange Reporter. 


WHEAT AND PROSPERITY. 


In the opinions which Gould and Vanderbilt gave a 
few days ago for publication, both laid special stress on 
the bountiful outlook for crops as a prime factor in the 
better times they predicted. What they mean by better 
times is higher prices for stocks and bonds and lower 
prices for wheat, and corn, and pork. High prices for 
these wizards of Wall street imp'y in their philosophy 
low prices for the farmers. 

The reasoning of these gentlemen appears to have had 
its effect. Prices in the stock market have had a very 
handsome rise since the appearance of their proclama- 
tions. - Everywhere is to be heard the echo of their pre 
dictions with regard to the crops. Although the bull 
movement cannot yet be said to be a popular one, since 
it is mainly confined to the speculators of Wall street, it 
is still true that an increasing number of small men— 
lambs—have ventured back into the brokers’ offices to 
make speculative purchases. Gould and Vanderbilt, and 
the whole flock of their fleecy followers, have but one 
main principle, which is to make it appear that stocks 
and bonds will be scarce and dear, and that grain will be 
plenty and cheap. The same influences that work in the 
stock market to put up the prices of securities will be 
exercised in the Boards qf Trade to depress the prices of 
farm products. The railroad stock gamblers care noth- 
ing about the farmer. If he only furnishes them with 
abundance of tonnage it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to them what compensation he may receive for his 
labors. 

The fact that the prices of corn and wheat have been 
advancing simultaneously with the advance in stocks, 
though not to the same extent, suggests that there may 
have been some flaw in the argument by which Vander- 
bilt and Gould have endeavored to induce the lambs to 
come back into the stock market, and have encouraged 
the bears to sell down farm produce to a lower level of 
price. Midsummer is always the time of flawless crop 
prospects. Then, if ever, come perfect days. But even 
in this heyday of the farmer’s hopes the careful observer 
can detect plenty of evidence that the universal chorus 
about the extraordinary exuberance of the promised har- 
vest is overdone. The winter wheat crop was unfavor- 
ably affected by many causes. Drouth, cheat, insects, 
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coming té market is grading below what was expected. 
From a large number of points come the statements | 
that threshing proves the yield per acre to have fallen | 
below the first estimates. Corn is.the subject of the | 
most buoyantanticipations. But the thermometer is one | 
of the surest indicators of the welfare of the cornfields, | 
and the thermometrical record of the summer shows it to | 
have been too cool to afford the growing corn the full 
supply of solar caloric that 1¢ requires to keep it in mo- 

tion along the road to maturity. A perfect corn crop is 

only had when there is a steady succession of nights so | 
warm that one can hear the corn growing in the fields | 
all the night through. Cool nigh!s and a wet June have 

left their marks in the unevenness of the cornfields. 


But no matter how brilliant might be the outlook for the [ 


corn crop, it seems a little premature to people outside 
of the stimulating air of Wall street to cash the crop, as | 
is now being done, in the prices of some stocks before | 
the crop has been gathered. And who will give the! 
stock-buying lamb a guarantee against the effect of frost | 
in the first half of September ? 

The threshing of wheat has been interrupted over wide | 
stretches by untimely rains, and from the north comes a | 
report that serious damage has been done by sunburn. 
It is estimated in Minnesota that the crop there will be 
reduced by this cause 10 to 15 per cent. A dispassionate 


view of the farmers’ situation discioses a prospect of 
fair crops in every direction, but an extraordinary yield 
is exceptional rather than the rule. 

There are other facts which those who are tempted to fol- 
low the lead of Wall street in selling wheat and corn short 
should remember. The crops abroad are by no means 
in first-class shape. Bad harvest weatherin England has 
sent a number of buying orders here in the last fortnight. 
The pr in France and Russia are constantly less 
and less favorable. The stocks of grain in England and 
in this country are not much more than half what they 
were ayearazo. The shortage of last year’s wheat crop 
in this country will be certainly felt in the markets this 
year, though it had so little effect last year. The prices 
of breadstuffs have been declining like everything else, 
and to speculate in them now for a further decline is to 
ignore the speculative law of waves which sends prices 
up after they have gone down. 

Some very careful statisticians assert that last year the 
world ate a hundred million more bushels of wheat than 
it produced. It was able to do so without checking the 
dowsward movement of prices, because the fine crops of 
the previous two years had left a large surplus in the 
granaries of the world. But this surplus is now much 
reduced, as the lower stocks in sight all around indicate. 
The farmers keep themselves as well posted on these 
facts as the speculators, and it is not risking much to 
predict that they will not hurry their grain to market 
this year at any price the speculators may choose to offer 
them. The anxiety for tonnage that inspired the ex- 
aggerations of Messrs. Vanderbilt and Gould in their 
statements about the probable glut of American wheat is 
not felt by the farmers. They do not care whether 
Gould and Vanderbilt run their freight-cars full or not. 
They want a full price for what they sell, and, in view 
of the probable demand from Europe and the prospect 
for nothing more than an average yield here, our farmers 
are more likely to hold their wheat for a higher price 
than deliver it to the speculators of the Board of Trade 
for less than it cost to raise it. And there is more pros- 
perity in a moderate crop at remunerative prices than in 
a glut to be sold at a loss even if the moderate crop does 
not afford so many tons to be taxed for the production of 
dividends on watered stock.—Chicago Tribune. 


FATAL MARGIN TRADING. 


The recent suspension of a prominent commission mer- 
chant on the Board of Trade was announced as follows: “I 
am at present unable to meet the marginal demands made 
upon me.” Most of the suspensions on the stock and 
commercial exchanges are announced in this way. The 
intimation is that outstanding trades are to be closed, 
not because the suspending merchant is insolvent, but 
because he has not the ready cash to put up the 10 per 
cent. margins demanded of him. In many instances this 
is true, as it is represented to be in the present case. A 
commission merchant may be rich in real estate, or have 
at least ample property to cover all his actual liabilities 
or those which are likely to arise from unsettled trades. 
but if he has not the ready cash in bank to respond to 
any call upon him for margins under the rules he is 
forced to suspend, and trades are closed generally at a 
loss which might perhaps be cerried forward to a profit 
if they could be sustained. Cases of peculiar hardship 
are frequent. A man in the mercantile business who has 
assets in excess of his liabilities is usually able to make 
arrangements to continue his business, even if he caunot 
meet some immediate demand upon has exchequer. A 
satisfactory showing of his affairs induces his creditoss 
to give an extension, or enables him to secure accommo- 
dations in bank, or to mortgage his property and obtain 
loans in that way; he has the time to make his assets 
available. But in the Board of Trade transactions the 
merchant must suspend immediately; he must put up 
his margins within an hour when he iscalled upon. The 
difficulty is increased by the practice of trading on the 
Board without exacting margins at the time the trades 
are made. It is common for members of the Board in 
good standing to buy of and sell to each other without 
depositing the cash to secure the contract. One party to 
the transaction may call upon the other suddenly be- 
cause the condition of the market becomes suddenly 
precarious, or because he hears rumors affecting the 
other’s solvency. In this manner every trader or com- 
mission merchant is constantly subjected to a large and 
immediate demand upon his cash resources when he is 
not expecting it, and his inability to meet such demand 
without delay forces him into suspension, no matter how 
large his inconvertible assets may be. Whether or not 
there is any remedy for this manifest injustice under the 
practices of the Board of Trade must be left to the Board 
to determine, but it is a fact that the injustice is frequent 
and enormous. If there isno remedy then the biame 
must fall upon the system of margin trading, and it is 
another illustration of the hazard and uncertainty of the 
Board of Trade system of doing business. It jis not the 
speculators alone who are subjected to this danger, but 
men who do a legitimate commission business and take 
no risks on their own account. If it is not possible to 
devise some means whereby a solvent merchant can be 
protected from disaster when he can show clearly that 
his assets exceed his liabilities, then the deposit of mar- 
gins should be made obligatory in every trade, and not 
left to the option of the contracting parties. Under such 
a system the volume of speculative business might be 
materially curtailed, but men could only do business ac- 
cording to their cash means, and the jeopardy of trading 
would be Jargely avoided. Unless some such plan be 
adopted the day will come when margin trading will be 
so hazardous that it will be abandoned —The Tribune. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE CORN SHELLER. 


The man who cares to philosophise on cause 
and effect can adduce the corn sheller asa sim- 
ple cause leading to great results. Few articles 
of commerce are more unwieldy than ear corn; 
and corn-producing countries that haye not the 
sheller, do not export corn. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to handle ear corn through an elevator and 
we know of a number of such houses, one of 
them in this city, with enormous storage capacity; 
but itis within the bounds of reason to maintain 
that without the sheller, this country would never 
have produced over a billion anda half bushels 
of corn in a single year. The introduction of the 
sheller simplified the question of handling and 
transporting the gram. The sheller is not a 
complicated or costly piece of machinery like a 
threshing machine; and of all cereals corn is the 
cheapest to get from the field to the consuming 
market. Corn is the commoner’s grain. Corn 
is king; long live the king. 


SHIPPING ON THE LAKES. 


, The expectations of an active and profitable traf- 
fic on the lakes early in the season that the facts as 
to depleted receiving markets, and fully stocked 
warehouses, and ore and lumber deposits promised, 
have been bitterly disappointed. Almost at once 
the trade, for which unusually large preparations 
had been made, dropped down. The railways, 
finding their cars empty, came down on freight 
rates nearly 50 per cent., and soon swept away 
the 26,000,000 bushels of wheat stored in the 
Chicago elevators. At first grain was sent in 
freely, but the low prices soon checked this. The 
grain marine then entered upon the lumber trade, 
and fleets came loaded from Lake Huron and 
Canada to Chicago and Tonawanda, the two re- 
ceiving ports, bringing to the former 100,000,000 
more feet of lumber than last year, but shipping 
nearly one-half less. The ore piled up at ship- 
ping points was soon carried in over-abundant 
quantities to the receiving points. Such is the 
general depression that manufacturers are actively 
discussing the question of limited production. 
At time of writing a call has been issued for a 
convention of all parties interested to meet in a 
few days in Chicago. As many manufacturers 
are threatening to close up their mills, the freight 
business does not seem to present a bright pros- 
pect. Coalis the only branch of business that 
has been of late active, but that has not escaped 
depression. For some weeks the failures of the 
mines made cargoes scarce, but stock is now ar- 
riving abundantly. Vessel owners are basing 
their hopes on moving the new crops; but it will 
require an immense amount of grain to fill all 


their hulls. A large amount of tonnage, it is| PARTIALITY OF LIGHTNING FOR 


said, has been already placed in ordinary here. 


THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE FOR 
GRAIN. 


The Canadian government have just appropri- 
ated $70,000 for the establishment of meteorolog- 
ical stations at the seven carefully selected most 
important points.on Hudson’s Bay. These will 
be equipped with observatories made in sections 


and sent out there with all the needed appliances 


to make observations as to tides, ice drifts, and 
meteorological phenomena generally. They are 
each to have an officer, two men and an EHsqui- 
maux interpreter. The steamship Neptune, sent 
two years ago in search of Lieut. Greely, sailed 
from Halifax on July 22, in command of Lieut. 
A. R. Gordon, of the Canadian Meteorological 
service, for the purpose of establishing these 
stations. But the scientific objects are subsid- 
iary to the practical ones, viz., the determining 
whether this water route to Europe is available 
for grain and other transportation, during a suf- 
ficiently lengthy part of the year to pay for its 
improvement. We have already published fully 
the very favorable views of the Manitobans on 
that subject. Lieut. Gorringe, in behalf of the 
Northern Pacific Co., investigated this matter 
about three years ago, and reported that, in his 
opinion, no successful trade by this route was 
practicable, on account of fogs as well as ice, 
which he said “would hardly leave an average of 
six weeks of tolerably safe navigation,” and this 
period, he said, varied with the seasons, and nay- 
igation would often be interrupted. This matter 
the government proposes to settle by the obser- 
vations described. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


We recall no means of fighting fire that has 
proved so effectual in comparison with its cost, as 
the various automatic sprinklers that have come 
into use in the past few years. Of course there 
are grades of excellence in these sprinklers, as 
in everything else in this mundane sphere; but 
eyen the poorest of these have done good serv- 
ice, just as a watchman who sometimes falls 
asleep, is, nevertheless, better than no watch- 
man. 

And an automatic sprinkler does perform ex- 
actly the function of a watchman. If it bea 
good one it never sleeps, but at once detects the 
unusual heat, and what is more, acts in the most 
effectual manner. A small quantity of water ap- 
plied at the right time is far more effectual in 
quenching a fire than a dozen streams from en- 
gines after the fire has once obtained headway. 
A good example of what a good sprinkler will do 
is given in this issue by Marcus Ruthenburg, of 
Cincinnati, where an automatic sprinkler pre- 
vented a fire in one of the most insidious places 
in a mill or elevator—the elevator head. This is 
only one of many instances that could be cited 
where automatic sprinklers have done good sery- 
ice. The fire loss in the United States is appall- 
ing, and every means that will check fires or ren- 
der them less disastrous is a national blessing. 


Tur Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, are 
doing a good business. Among the orders which 
they report are many for carrying coal, which the 
Harrison Conveyor does successfully. 


Tue price of wheat is determined by the price 
of that portion that is exported; this is estimated 
as only three and a half bushels to every one 
hundred consumed, or 3.4 per cent. of the total 
crop. Of the corn crop of 1880, aggregating 
about 1,755,000,000 bushels, the amount exported 
was about 43,500,000, making a home consump- 
tion of nearly forty bushels for each one exported, 
or 2.5 per cent. But a large proportion of this 
crop is represented in our exports of pork, beef, 
etc. The value of these products that were ex- 
ported in 1882 was a little over $110,000,000. 
These are the values that settle the final market 
price of corn. 


GRAIN. 


Darwin established very clearly that the amount 
of red clover in a neighborhood depended large- 
ly on the number of cats in the vicinity. And it 
often happens that things seemingly the most re- 
mote have a very intimate relation to each other. 
It has often been noticed by underwriters that 
lightning evinces a very decided partiality for 
granaries or grain. Items like the following are 
common: 

A young man loading wheat near Mason, Ky., was 
struck by lightning and killed, and the load of wheat 
burned. gf. 

At Galion, Mich., on July 24, during a thunder storm, 
lightning struck the barn and granary of G. A. Blakes- 
lee, destroying it. The barn contained 600 bushels of 
wheat and 40 tons of hay. 

We could multiply such instances almost in- 
definitely; but every one must have noticed how 
much more frequent is the destruction of barns 
and granaries by lightning than houses. One 
explanation by an insurance man is that hay and 
grain, being generally stored in a somewhat’ 
damp state, give rise to a vapor which is an at- 
tracting influence. But this view loses sight of 
the fact that in autumn, when the granaries are 
the fullest, the lightning is not frequent; while 
in July, when they are generally empty, the light- 
ning is most frequent. So the partiality of light- 
ning for barns and granaries yet remains to be 
figured out by the underwriters. 


WHEAT PRICES. 


The question as to whether the prices of wheat 
are at present disproportionately low, is an- 
swered by the N. Y. Produce H'uchange Reporter 
with the statement that No. 2 red winter, a year 
ago sold at eighteen cents per bushel more at a 
time when, in the writer’s opinion, there was less 
old wheat in the world than now. This country, 
Great Britain, Austro-Hungary, all held larger 
stocks then, probably as much more as their pro- 
duction will exceed this year that of last: Under 
such conditions, if true, this six shillings per 
quarter lower price now may be accounted for in 
three ways, any of which may be true in fact, by 
a combination of the three: The present reserve 
may be alittle larger than that from the crop of 
1883-4; present prices may be a little too low; 
while those of last year were, perhaps, a little too 
high. But the writer does not believe that pres- 
ent prices will draw as large supplies of wheat to 
Western Europe, from the wheat-exporting coun- 
tries in 1884-85, as was obtained in the previous 
year; and as the old stocks are smaller, and the 
home crops promise no material increase, a higher 
bid would seem needful in order to obtain the 
required supplies. 


TuE commission firm of Cabaniss & Co., Peters- 
burg, Va., has changed its style to Cabaniss & 
Lunsford, under which it will do business in the 
future. 


J. B. Hosps, the Prohibition candidate for 
Governor of Illinois, is a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Mr. Hobbs engineered the big 
corn deal of October, 1881, if we remember 
rightly. 


Iy some quarters the Millers’ Association, of 
Minneapolis, is regarded as a monopolist, and 
those who so regard it will be glad to hear of the 
withdrawal of one firm, D. R. Barber & Son, pro- 
prietors of the “Cataract Mill,” from the Associa- 
tion. It is said, however, that this withdrawal 
will in no way affect the stability of the Associa- 
tion. : 


Tue rates of lake cargo insurance, it is stated, ~ 
will be advanced Sept. 1. The nominal pool rate 
is based on 25 cents per $100 to Buffalo. But 
outside parties have taken the business mainly by” 
writing at 20 cents. These outsiders also certify | 
to an indemnification for losses of any kind on | 
cargoes in transit, and thus cover all the risks that 
are released by the “iron-clad” bill of lading. 
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HE litorial Mention, 


Tur Chicago Board of Trade evidently means 
to keep up the fight on the bucket-shops. 


Fay Parsons, of Dunlap, Kan., in subscribing, 
adds the postscript: “I am pleased with your 
paper.” 


W. W. Davis, grain commission and shipping 
merchant at Duluth, has placed us under obliga- 
tions for favors. 


Tue Cotton Exposition at New Orleans, open- 
ing on Dec. 1 and continuing until June 1, 
1885, will evidently prove a stupendous affair. 


EVERYTHING points to the largest crop of corn 
that this country has ever had. The figures giv- 
en, based upon reliable data, are almost stagger- 
ing. | ° 


Tue Frost MANuFAcTURING Co., of Galesburg, 
Ill, in sending us a list of recent sales, say, 
“Trade is good, with every prospect of still in- 
creasing.” 


Tuere has been some talk among Chicago 
Board of Trade men of erecting a private elevator 
for grain storage, as the charges in other Chicago 
elevators are deemed too high. 


Mr. P. F. Murray, of Harlan, Iowa, writes: 
“Your sample copy of the American Hievaror 
AND Gratin Trave for July at hand. I like it, 
and inclosed find amount of subscription.” 


TrimsLE & Co. and Warner H. Howell, of 
Philadelphia, general grain, feed and seed com- 
‘mission merchants, have consolidated, and the 
style of the new firm, doing business at 104 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia, is Trimble & Howell. 


Mr. H. H. Harrison, of the Harrison Conveyor 
Co., this city, recently met with a painful acei- 
dent, his hand béing crushed in machinery. The 
accident was more painful than serious, but all 
such accidents are serious enough to the party 
most interested. 


Aw English judge decided at Cambridge, the 
other day, that a buyer is justified in rejecting 
grain purchased on sample, if the bulk is not 
equal to sample, even if, asin the case in dispute, 
the first buyer had re-sold the grain and for- 
warded it on to his buyer without first testing it 


Mussrs. Barnerr & Burperr, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeed L. C. Barnett as the builders and 
furnishers of round and square elevators. The 
firm write us that business has been very satis- 
factory thus far this season, they having had a num- 
ber of contracts for round elevators at various 
points. 


W. D. Howe tts is said to be writing a romance 
upon the “Elevator.” Whether the snbject is the 
great American receptacle for grain or the equally 
great American “lift” in high buildings, or is 
purely moral and intellectual, deponent saith not; 
but the locality from which the writer hails makes 
the latter probable. 


L. T. Drrovussn, of Camden, N. J., writes us: 
“You can rest assured that so long as the present 
standard of the reading matter of your journal is 
kept up, my name will be on the list of subserib- 
ers. I am surprised at the amount of information 
derived for a fraction over eight cents per copy. 
Truly this is the day of cheap literature.” 


Ara meeting of the Montreal ship-owners, 
‘held on July 31, it was unanimously resolved 
that the recent overcharges levied by tugs for 
' tonnage be referred to the courts for settlement, 


as the interests of that pool and the trade de- 
manded that these outrageous demands as they 
are called, should be resisted. The ship-owners 
present pledged themselves to furnish the 
necessary funds. 


Tur Toronto Globe calls the grain elevator at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, “a huge monument of folly 
and reckless extravagance,” and adds: “The 
elaborate interior of this ghostly sepulchre has but 
once been soiled with the dust of a grain cargo. 
One solitary, individual, lonesome cargo has passed 
through this fitting symbol of the collapse of a 
policy which was conceived in ignorance of the 
country’s needs,” 


On more than one océasion we have called the 
attention of our readers to the desirableness of 
sheathing and roofing their buildings with sheet- 
iron. Elevator men and others who contemplate 
doing this should read the advertisement of the 
Porter Iron Roofing Co., 101 to 105 West Front 
St., Cincinnati, and send for their descriptive cir- 


cular. They are large manufacturers of sheet- 
iron roofing, siding, and ceiling, suitable for all 


classes of buildings. 


TuE statement that J. Howard Jones was re- 
moved from the Chief Clerkship of the Grain 
Inspector’s office for political reasons, is denied. 
It is said by the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sioners that Mr. Jones was removed solely because 
the new Chief Inspector, Mr. Frank Drake, hav- 
ing learned the ropes, there was no further need 
of retaining Mr. Jones. We hope for the honor 
of the state that this is so. 


Propucers in England, as also generally 
throughout the world, are anxiously questioning 
as to what crop should replace wheat there, 
the price of which has become too low of late for 
profit to the farmer. If this question be satis- 
factorily answered, the result in a few years will 
be to advance the price again of wheat. Wheat 
bread users will continue to demand this cereal, 
while the area of the production of good wheat 
is far from being unlimited. 


Tue Hennepin Canal was temporarily defeated 
in Congress; but to tne honor of the American 


people, no such record is exhibited as in the case. 


of the Manchester Canal Bill in the British Par- 
liament. It is said that “the expenses” of the pro- 
moters and opponents of the Manchester Canal 
amounted to the enormous sum of $1,300,000; 
most of this sum being spent to defeat the bill. 
Think of this shining example of incorrupt legis- 
lation, ye lovers of things British. 


Tue Toronto Globe, in reference to what it 
styles a nonsensical telegram from Winnipeg, to 
the effect that Manitoba would have 5,000,000 
bushels of wheat to export this season, states 
that the net export of the whole of Canada 
in 1883—the largest ever made—was of wheat 
and flour so estimated, about 6,800,000 bushels. 
And while such an exportation from Manitoba 
would be a splendid thing, and will be made 
some time in the future, that paper thinks 
that time has not yet come. 


A PROMINENT Chicago vessel-owner is reported 
to have recently received a letter from a corres- 
pondent in Montreal, stating that the opinion 
there was steadily gaining ground that the Do- 
minion Government was about to yield to the de- 


termined pressure brought to bear upon it to free. 


the St. Lawrence Canal system entirely from 
tolls. A great deal of persuasion has been re- 
quired and used, and the example of the Erie 
Canal steadily held up. The Marine Department, 
it is said, has also been convinced of the necessity 
of deepening the Welland to a uniform depth of 
fourteen feet, and it has announced that this will 
be done in time for the navigation season of 1886. 
Ports Colborne and Dalhousie have been improved 
so as to admit vessels of this capacity, and the 
foundations of all the canal structures are at the 
requisite depth; the banks in some places need to 


be raised, which, when completed, will give the 
uniform depth above stated, so that vessels carry- 
ing upward of 50,000 bushels of grain can pass 
through without lightening, thereby diminishing 
largely the cost of transportation. 


Parties who wish to grind any sort of sub- 
stance, whether cereals, minerals. vegetables or 
anything else that is ground in the course of 
trade, should send for a descriptive circular of 
the Bogardus Eccentric Mill, made by J.S. & G. 
F’. Simpson, 26 to 86 Rodney street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A list of some of the materials on which 
the Bogardus Mill is used is given in the adver- 
tisement of this firm elsewhere in this paper, as 
wellas some of the special features of this well 
known mill. 


Onze of the most striking cards in this issue is 
that of Messrs. F. H. Peavey & Co., of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Sioux City, Lowa, which can 
hardly fail to strike the eye of the reader. 
Messrs. Peavey & Co. are young men, fully alive 
to business needs and business methods, with 
ample capital and ten years’ experience in the 
business. They thus possess every requisite for 
taking care of the best interests of their cus- 
tomers. Their card gives the general scope of 
their business. 


Jupa@ine from the number of orders received, 
and the wide stretch of territory which these or- 
ders represent, the Skinner Engine in its various 
forms must be one of the most popular engines in 
the country. Notwithstanding the dullness in 
nearly all branches of trade, the manufacturers 
of this engine, Messrs. Skinner & Wood, of Erie, 
Pa., have been filling an unusually large number 
of orders in all parts of the country, many for ele- 
vators in the West and Northwest. ‘Their fine 
catalogue will be sent to parties writing for it. 


Messrs. Howrs & Ewen, Silver Creek, N. 
Y., have just issued a new ‘llustrated cata- 
logue of the well known “Hureka” line of ma- 
chines. It embraces forty neatly printed pages, 
illustrating and describing the Eureka Smut, 
Scouring, Separating and Brush Machines, the 
Eureka Magnetic Separator, Silver Creek Flour 
Packer, and their line of separators for milling 
and warehouse purposes. Messrs Howes & Ewell 
request parties using such machinery, who have 
not received a copy, to make application to them 
for one. 


In a letter to the editor of this paper printed 
elsewhere, Mr. Schlesinger, secretary of the 
Cockle Separator Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, takes exceptions to some statements re- 
cently made in the New York Swn and copied 
into a late issue of this paper. A correspondent 
in the Hast who sends us a clipping from some 
paper stating that a fanning mill made by the S. 
B. Van Derzee Mnfe. Co., of Gouverneur, N. 
Y., removes all the cockle from wheat. So the 
Swvs informant should revise his information, 


We copy from the Chicago Times, of Aug. 9, 
the following favorable notice of a prominent 
grain commission house of this city and Milwau- 
kee, which will be of interest to our friends hand- 
ling and shipping grain: 

Chandler-Brown Co. is so well and so widely known 
throughout the Northwest that any extended mention of 
it would be superfluous. The house has an unblem- 
ished reputation for business ability and honorable 
dealing, and a special faculty for holding custom, both 
East and West. The success achieved by this firm dur- 
ing the last few years is a strong corroboration of the 
old theory that “the fittest survive.’ While many an- 
other house has sprung suddenly into notice and boasted 
of its unlimited capital and great connections for a brief 
season and then disappeared from the gaze of men, this 
firm has steadily gone on making an enviable record and 
gaining in public confidence. The firm maintains an 
extensive establishment at No. 177 LaSalle street, in this 
city, under the personal supervision of Mr. J. A. Brown, 
a gentleman who has served an apprenticeship in all the 
departments of the business, and also one at Milwaukee, 
where the Messrs. Chandler reside. All are gentlemen 
of honor and ability. The house has been organized 
and doing business since 1861. 
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THE RAILROAD QUESTION. 


Two years ago, at the annual state fair of Lowa, 
held in September, the Hon. Jas. Wilson took 
oceasion in his address to review briefly the his- 
tory of railroads in that state and the country at 
large, and to show their immense importance, 
especially as indicated by the legal conflicts of 
the state with the companies as to their control 
in respect to such matters in their management 
as affected public interests. While every year 
and month increases the mileage of our roads, 
and complicates by variation of circumstances 
these relations, the actual status of these matters 
has changed but little since then. After many 
years of litigation the Supreme Court of lowa 
decided in 1874 the right in general of the state 
to regulate the management of those roads. 
The birth of our railway system lies within the 
memory of men now living, and its rapid prog- 
ress is shown by the facts stated that at that time 
they were over 100,000 miles in length through 
states and territories, extending through remote 
and wild regions, and aggregated one-half the 
railway mileage of the world. The results are 
too grand and too clearly seen, in the opening up 
of all the vast mineral, agricultural and manu- 
facturing resources of our great country to need 
repetition, the great factor of trial and conflict 
being the sudden and great changes made by 
them in creating, increasing or destroying local 
values or industries. 

lowa is a striking representative of one of our 
great mid-continental states, of exhaustless fer- 
tility, cultivated by an intelligent and _ enter- 
prising people. Through it pass from the farthest 
West on to the Atlantic, and back again to the 
Pacific Slope, a vast home and foreign traftic, 
while from it pours in increasing and richer grow- 
ing streams the surplus of her agriculture, manu- 
factures and native products. Senator Wilson 
said the state then had 6,000 miles of railway, 
extending to every county, operated by thirty 
companies representing an aggregate of $240,- 
000,000 capital; their net earnings were in 1884 
five per cent. on the above sum. Their actual 
cost cannot be ascertained; they were assessed at 
nearly $26,000,000, or about one-sixteenth of 
the entire assessed values of the state. 

Since the decision mentioned above, permitting 
state control, experimental legislation has been 
intense and yaried, and cases of litigation innu- 
merable. Some twenty-three decisions as to 
principles and disputed points were enumerated 
by the speaker as haying been settled, involving 
most of the great questions as to discrimination 
in freight rates for localities or individuals, the 
questions of rates in general, the care of property, 
especially live stock committed to their charge, 
and other points of like general import, until 
the rail trafic within the state has been made, as 
far as practicable by rules and custom, satisfac- 
tory to all interested. But meanwhile, the control 
and regulation of inter-state traffic, which no 
state can reach, and which the general govern- 
ment has so far, except in appointing from time 
to time commissions of inquiry to examine and 
report the facts, has utterly ignored, is neglected. 
This vast and increasingly important macter has 


been left to the entire control of the companies | 


themselves, checked only by the exigencies of 
competition both of other roads and waterways, 
and public opinion, which seems a light weight 
in the balance with an American railroad magnate 
or ring. But the results of state legislation, and 
the effects of the state commissions, accessible to 
all with the developments through the great as- 
sociation of shippers, dealers, producers, manu- 
facturers and exchanges, have opened the mind 
of the public to better methods, and they are 
now knocking at the door of Congress with many- 
handed strokes and many-voiced demands for 
judicious legislation relative to inter-state com- 
merce. No more striking illustration of the need 
of this action of the government can be shown 
than is seen in the matter of pools. The Supreme 
Court decisions of almost every great state has 
declared pools of any kind unconstitutional; and 
when entirely within the states themselves they 
have stopped them. Whatever power for evil 
they may have their practical necessity in steady- 


ing rates, checking the fluctuations, and stopping 
the disastrous cut-throat quarrels, has become 
apparent to all careful observers. The entire 
ownership of our roads through holding these 
bonds is rapidly coming out of foreign into Amer- 
ican hands. While the fluctuating watered stocks 
are subjects of speculation mainly on ’Change, 
these bonds are becoming more and more the 
most secure and yaluable securities. Congress 
cannot long resist the demands of this growing 
national money, as well as trade interest, and will 
at length doubtless legalize the pool, and restrain 
it by just laws, while a general commission, with 
judicial and executive power to check the wrongs 
of discriminative greed, etc., by general laws 
alike just to all parties concerned, will be appoint- 
edoutside all political or party influence, simply 
in the interest of trade. 


Messrs. SreLey, Son & Co., elevator builders 
at Fremont, Neb., write us under date of Aug. 
2: ‘We had been intending to send you some 
news items, but have been so busy of late that 
we let it pass with some other things we did not 
have to do. The writer has been over nearly all 
the eastern half of Nebraska the last three weeks 
and never saw corn that could compare with the 
present crop, excepting a few small patches that 
are badly cut with hail.” Messrs. Seeley, Son & 
Co. report themselves as busy, as the amount of 
work they are doing this season would sufficiently 
attest. 


Tur Phoenix bucket-shop of this city seems at 
length to have been outwitted in the matter of 
surreptitious wires, and only procure now their 
reports through spies who are, when discovered, 
ejected with more force than politeness. A young 
man named Brown, who has been supplying the 
shops at Indianapolis, Toledo, Detroit, and Jack- 
son, Mich., with these spied out reports, has found 
these harsh methods too uncomfortable for en- 
durance, and has telegraphed his customers that 
the reports would be temporarily suspended. 
The market committee feel sanguine, from re- 
cent results, of ultimate entire success. 


RxEcENT statements as to the grain shipments at 
Montreal, as shown by the revenue returns of the 
Harbor Commissioner for July, give a favorable 
report of them as compared with those of last 
year at that date, the number of steamers arriving 
and departing being considerably in excess this 
season. The increase of grain shipped from Chi- 
cago and the West generally, it is said, has been 
immense; while the contracts reported as made 
indicate that the traffic during the remainder of 
the open season will equal, if not largely exceed, 
that of any previous year: The grain still re- 
maining to be shipped, and the abundant new 
crop, promise a prosperous business, with advanc- 
ing prices. 


Tue grain receivers and commission men of 
St. Louis, Mo., have been making complaints on 
a matter that has been frequently the subject of 
agreement in this city, between our shippers and 
inspectors, as to the grading of wheat; to the ef- 
fect that it is graded so low as to drive grain 
from that market. A petition, extensively 
signed by these parties, drawn up on ’Change, 
has been presented to the Board of Directors re- 
questing that this evil be rectified. The 
statement is made that so-graded No. 3 or No. 4 
wheat is bought up in St. Louis and mixed with 
No. 2, but sometimes by itself, and sent to Chi- 
cago, and graded in that market No. 2. 


THE actual possibilities as to the cheapness of 
grain and other transportation are not as yet 
clearly determined. France, it is said, though 
gridironed with railways, still expends many 
millions on her canals, that are the people’s high- 
ways for local traffic. This should be a practical 
example to American shippers and producers, in 
order to teach our railways a lesson, by whole- 
some competition, as to their duties to public in- 
terests. There is probably no one factor of traffic 
whose steadiness, reliability and utmost practica- 
ble cheapness are of so much importance to trade 
as this one of transportation, and the highest and 


best results will never be attained until the man- 
agement of railways ceases to be by a series of 
speculating rings, under the control of the Lords 
of Money on ’Change, and is placed under the 
government of legitimate business principles, and 
honorable, sagacious business men. This, with 
reasonable profits, will give to the public, in de- 
creased prices of freight and increased facilities 
of commerce, the benefits of the great inventive 
improvements and other advantages that our 
country is hourly opening to our great industries. 


A Cawnapian Pacific Railway magnate, it is, 
stated, estimates the surplus of wheat on that, 
line for export, from the present crop prospects, 
as at least 7,000,000 bushels. English firms have 
promised, he says, to pay $1.40 per bushel for 
No. 1 hard at Montreal, while the freight charges 
via rail and lakes, including elevator costs, will 
be 273 cents. This assures the producer at least, 
$1 per bushel for his wheat. But, per contra, it 
is said that while a few may obtain this price, the 
majority will not, as only 175 miles of branch 


road are in opefation, and in many sections 40 ” 


cents per bushel will be required to get this grain 
to the railway stations. Much of the wheat may 
get also frozen. Some reasonable doubt is cast 
on these British promises as to price. Buyers 
will doubtless obtain their grain at the lowest 
rates possible. 


Tue Dickinson-Robison flaxseed case has been 
finally disposed of by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, after dragging along for some two months. 
Albert Dickinson, representing in fact Hardy & 
Metzger, of Logansport, Ind., non-members, 
brought up the case, which was in reference to 
40,000 bushels of flax-seed stored with M. I. & J. 
Howard Robison for the Logansport firm on 
which warehouse receipts were issued. The 
Robisons disposed of the seed and were unable 
to make good the difference between the market 
price and the original cost of seed. No dam- 
ages were given by the board, the charge being 
uncommercial conduct, which was answered in 
defense by the terms of contract and the verbal 
agreements, which proved satisfactory to the 
former, and the case was dismissed. J. R. Bens- 
ley was the plaintiff’s counsel, and H. W. Rog- 
ers acted for the defendant. 


Ir has been fora long time claimed by ob 
servers that there would be an immense demand 
for our corn in Europe if its great food value 
was once appreciated there by the people, who 
use afar inferior breadstuff, and vegetables sim- 
ply from the want of knowledge as to how 
to make palatable bread from American 
corn. This is always a matter of surprise to the 
American abroad, who knows the value and ex- 
cellence of the latter, and its comparative cheap- 
ness, to see the consumption there of the ordi- 
nary, black, distasteful and more costly loaf. The 
French people almost entirely ignore our corn 
and it is next to impossible to obtain any good 
corn meal at Havre or any of their ports. There 
is a steady increase in the use of corn for feed 
among English wealthy stock raisers, who, while 
able to sell their oats at over 90 cents, can buy 
American corn at $1 per bushel, whose feed value 
is double that of the oats. 


Mr. Prescort, of the Oregon. Railway & Nay- 
igation Co., in reply to a letter addressed to him 
some time since by the Board of Trade of Walla 
Walla, W. T., requesting a reduction on the 
rates of wheat freight to market this fall, replied. 
that all action in the matter must wait until the 
negotiations for a lease to the N. P. Road were 
determined. This reply was very unsatisfactory 
to the producers and dealers of that section, and 
regarded as simply a failure to realize the situa- 
tion of the farmers and the immense importance 
of this transportation question to all concerned, 
while by many tne reply is regarded as simply. 
equivalent to a refusal. 
says that as those negotiations will not be con- 
cluded before September, speculators would be 
the only ones to realize any advantages from a 
reduction then. The writer shows that this 


The Union of that city 


course will unfavorably react upon the roads — 


Pay. 
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themselves, as farmers will be handicapped and 
unable to furnish the freights that a liberal pol- 
icy would stimulate and render profitable. This 
will have, too, a still wider indirect range of in- 
fluence, by cutting down the demand for lux- 
uries, with which all can and will largely dis- 
pense, and thus greatly checking mercantile 
traffic. It is also predicted that farmers will 
raise stock in place of grain that can carry itself 
‘to market and dispense with the railroad. These 
and similar suggestions are being urged upon 
the consideration of the Railroad and Navigation 
Company. 


Messrs. R. S. Maynarp & Co., prominent of 
this city, ina note to the Chicago Tribune of 
July 31, referred to a reported statement gotten 
from Mr. R. P. Fish, ex-chairman of a joint com- 
mittee of the associations of grain receivers and 
shippers appointed at a meeting called for the 
purpose of making the weight certificates of this 
transfer house regular on the Board. The 7’ribune 
had called it a “deadlock,” but the note states 
that the matter has been accomplished. On July 
24, when their house opened for business, all the 
grain taken over the Lake Shore R. R., except 
that from store, passed through their hopper 
scales. The trade generally, says the note, are 
satisfied with the fees, and some of the heaviest 
dealers are having all their Lake Shore shipments 
weighed by their house. A few think that they 
should have hopper-scale weights at the same 
rates as they have been paying for track-scale 

- weights, while others believe that no charges 
should be made for re-weighing. 


Tue Chicago Board of Trade has recently post- 
ed an amendment to its rules, creating registered 
memberships for the representatives of firms 
whose members are also members of the Board, 
and who pay the fees. This amendment requires 
that those registered memberships be posted for 
thirty days after their issuance. These are trans- 
ferable pro forma at the desire of the firm. In 

_ addition to the direct claims against the firm or 
member registered, they shall be liable for only 
such claims as are incurred by the party in whose 
name it is issued acting directly for the firm. No 
yoice is allowed, however, to those registered 
members in the affairs of the Board. Under the 
present plan all clerks doing business on the 
Board have had memberships paid for by the 
firms they represented. These have at times been 
hypothecated for debts,.under the supposition 
that they were private property. As the clerks 
were privileged to vote also, it is said that the 
commission men haye sometimes been outyoted 
by their clerks. 


Tue Wells-McGeoch lawsuit, at Milwaukee, 
has come to a standstill to await the decision of 
the Circuit Court as to whether McGeoch must 
answer certain questions touching his deals in 
lard and wheat. 


. 


Mr. N. J. Srrarron, of Maryville, Mo., writes, 
“Your journal gets better with each issue. Your 
notice of my property for sale brought me several 
responses.” 


THE BUCKET-SHOPS. 


At last there are signs of disintegration in the bucket- 
shop nuisance. These gambling dens are_ finding it 
harder and harder every day to get the quotations which 
are necessary to their business. The decisions of the 
courts have given the Board of Trade complete control 
of its own quotations, and the Board is determined that 
the bucket-shops shall not have them. Since the first of 
the year no quotations have been furnished from the 
Board, and the gambling-shops have obtained them only 
surreptitiously. But the board committee has been so 
active in running down the leaks that there is now rea- 
gon to hope that access to the quotations will be shut off 
completely before long. The proprietors of the bucket- 
shops are evidently making up their minds to this, for 
one or two of them have already closed their doors, and 
others are believed to be getting ready to quit. They 
should not stand upon the order of their going, but go at 

2. 
wa the members of the Board of Trade should lend the 
committee every assistance they can in this war upon the 
bucket-shops. The reputation of the Board of Trade 
‘and its members is largely involved in the outcome. 


The common talk of Board of Trade gambling is due 
mainly to the bucket-hsop operations. Much of the 
speculation on the Board is an incident of its legitimate 
business, and often is a necessary and useful adjunct of 
trade. But the bucket-shop operations are gambling, 
pure and simple. They differ in no essential respect 
from the bets which are made in the pool-rooms on 
horse races and base ball games. sThe worst feature of 
this gambling is, that it is brought within reach of the 
poorer classes—clerks, mechanics, and salaried people. 
A man or boy who can obtain possession of a few dollars, 
whether by honest means or foul means, is a welcome 
victim in the bucket-shops. If he be a man or boy who 
works for his living he not only loses the money he has 
earned but loses more time than would be required to 
earn the same amount while he is idling about in Gam- 
blers’ Alley. He is sure to become a loafer, and is in 
great danger of becoming a thief. The bucket-shops are 
more polluting to youth than the avowed gambling-hells, 
because they are more accessible and retain the appear- 
ance of respectability. They are really accountable for 
a large part of the minor embezzlements and pilfering 
in business. They ought to be raided and closed by the 
police. But the suppression of such places will be more 
complete and enduring if the Board of Trade quotations 
can be withheld from them than it could be made 
through any other procedure. Let the good work go on. 
—T he Tribune. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD CHI- 
CAGO BOARD. 


A visit to this city some time ago by Chas. H. Walker, 
at present a citizen of New Orleans, La., and the oldest 
surviving president of the Chicago Board of Trade, was 
made the occasion for interviews with the venerable ex- 
president, as also with Mr. Orrington Lunt, one of the 
survivors of the original organizers of the Board; and 
Mr. Murry Nelson, a more recent but very active mem- 
ber and director, who was intimately acquainted with 
the original membership. From these interviews many 
interesting reminiscences of the early history of the 
Board, which now stands almost unrivaled in power and 
wealth, and in its immense commanding influence on 
the grain and provision markets of the world;.a point 
of such growing importance that Mr. Walker, looking 
back to the farthest past—a brief enough period for the 
growth of a great city—and from his present distant 
home in the South, said, as his closing utterance, to be 
repeated: “I prophesy, knowing fully what I say, and 
welcoming the ridicule the statement may bring, that 
this will be the greatest city in the world.” 

Mr. Orrington Lunt is one of the twelve survivors of 
the original organizers of the Board in April, 1848, of 
whom twelve also are dead. The following are the 
names of the others: There survive, Gurdon 8. Hub- 
bard, Elisha 8. Wadsworth, Thomas Richmond, Horatio 
G. Loomis, John H. Dunham, Walter 8. Gurney, Josiah 
H. Reed, Edward K. Rogers, Isaac H. Burch, Augustus 
H. Burley, Lauren P. Hilliard. And the deceased are— 
Messrs. John Rogers, George F. Foster, Richard C. 
Bristo], Thomas Dyer, George A. Gibbs, John H. Kinzie, 
Cyrenus Beers, John S. Read, William B. Ogden, 
Thomas Hale, Edward H. Hadduck, Iva V. Germain. 
Only three of these are still members of the Board, and 
one of these is the father-in-law of present Hon. Carter 
Harrison,our mayor. He was never a very active mem- 
ber; butisamanof great wealth, owning some of the 
finest business property inthis city. Julian 8S. Rumsey, 
universally known for his intense activity, is another of 
these three; Thomas Parker, a resident of Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., now enjoying his otvwm cum degnitate, as 
well as the luxuries of wealth and taste, is the other one. 
The original membership was eighty-two, of most of 
whom Mr. Lunt retains a vivid recollection, and gave 
many gossipy accounts of the incidents of their board 
associations. Mr. Lunt himself is now a resident of 
Evanston, Ill., having dropped his connection with the 
Board in 1862, and he is one of the financial pillars of 
the Northwest, especially of the educational institutions 
of that city, being present at the laying of the corner stone 
of the Northwestern University as a director, and a mu- 
nificent patron. Asto the tendencies of this extensive 
business life and its excitements, Mr. Lunt said that it 
all depended on the temperament of the individual, and 
whether he could throw off in his intervals of rest all 
care and worry, sleep soundly and digest his food 
thoroughly,. 

Gurdon 8. Hubbard, he said, came to Chicago the 
earliest of any one, seemingly then old, and yet he looks 
even now young and hale. In reply to the question, 
Mr. Lunt said that none of the original members left 
sons who followed them on the Board except the first 
director and second president, Chas. Walker, whose son, 
Geo. C., is an active member now, and with whom his 
brother, Chas. H., referred to above, made his home 
while here. The senior Walker was far in advance of 
his time, the projector of railroads in Iowa and like 
schemes. His eldest son, Chas. H., succeeded him five 
years later, after having been the vice-president for one 

ear with two years successive election to the presidency. 

essrs. Wadsworth, Rogers and Hilliard, all successful 
men in banking, etc., are representatives of the success 
of nearly all the old charter members. 

Most of the facts of the early history of the board, its 
narrow quarters in South Water street, its then several 
changes as the years went on, in the same street, the 
dull and unattended meetings; the cracker and cheese 
lunches, initiated to stimulate the business stomach, 
have been fully given to our readers in previous notices 
of the Board. The methods of marketing and handling 


grain were extremely primitive and the nearest ap- 
proach made to a corner was made by forestalling news 
of the market by horse expre4s to Toledo; and yet large 
transactions were done, and proportionately large for- 
tunes made, even then. 

Mr. Murry Nelson came to the city at about the close 
of the first decade of the board’s life. The board had 
the honor of enlisting a regiment in the early 
war period. Mr. Nelson said that the first corner was 
engineered by Old Hutch, who made a good thing, at 
about the time of his own entrance on the board. At 
that time, about 1857, the elections of the officers of the 
board had a somewhat political complexion, as John 
Dyer, tse first president, was a candidate for mayor, 
running against John Wentworth. Geo. Armour got 
severely pounded, he said, by some roughs during the 
contest, while simply attending the polls and working 
for “Long John.” The small beer lunch vanished very 
quickly in 1858 on the rapid development of business by 
the Rock Is'and Railway Company. The markets were 
not, he said, as fluctuating then as now, while the lar- 
gest single deal Mr. Nelson p!aced at about $100,000. 

The interesting reminiscences of ex-President Charles 
H. Walker covered the ground of the early history and 
various habitations of the board from its first dingy 
room over a flour store in South Water street to its pres- 
ent quarters of comparative grandeur, but dwarfed al- 
most to insignificance by the $1,500,000 structure, whose 
walls and towers already show the magnificence and 
beauty of the board’s future home. After the fire, the 
board removed for a time to the West Side, on Canal, be- 
tween Washington and Madison streets; but they soon 
returned to their previous location at the corner of 
Washington and LaSalle, which they had already pur- 
chased. The old ante-fire building, he said, cost some 
$500,000; while the cost of the present Chamber of Com- 
merce was $750,000. This elegant residence was occu- 
pied in 1872, and the interesting and exciting reminis- 
cences ef the twelve succeeding years would fill vol- 
umes, but they are as familiar to the public as are all the 
reminiscences and movements of this post-bellum era. 
The ex-President closed his story with a facetious allu- 
sion to the ancient rivalry of St. Louis, at the earliest 
period. As he steamed down, in 1848, the then just 
opened canal, he presumed to buy grain at Chillicothe, 
just this side of Peoria, a region thatthe “town atthe oth- 
er end of the bridge,” with about all of Illinois, considered 
her special preserve. The grain was in sacks on the 
levee, and, after purchase, was to be transferred to a 
boat for shipment to Chicago, whereupon the St. Louis 
captain of the steamer threatened to put Mr. Walker off 
the boat. Allthe same, the grain came, and was fol- 
lowed by many more boatloads thereafter. 


INDIA AS A WHEAT COUNTRY. 


We observe that one of our exchanges devotes a large 
type leader to the subject of British India as a new 
wheat area, and dwells on the manner in which English 
writers unduly magnify the relative importance of that 
region as a wheat-producing, and especially as a wheat- 
exporting country. Our contemporary takes great com- 
fort to itself in the fact that the railway mileage of In- 
dia is less, so far as the wheat regions are concerned, 
hat that of a single county in one of the American west 
twheat-producing states. The same exchange, in subs 
quent issue, makes light of Australia as a wheat-produc- 
ing region.—7he Miller. 


STEAM ENGINES AT TH® NEW OR- 
LEANS EXPOSITION. 


For several days Mr. E. A. Burke, the Director-Gen- 
eral of the World’s Exposition, New Orleans, has been 
engaged at the Palmer House, in this city, arranging 
for the power for the great main bu lding and other de- 
tails. He yesterday accepted proposals from the fol- 
lowing engine builders: 


Horse power. 
F 8 


Cummer Rneine: Companys. «cc ccecravesce «dene cone ctionieetia ss 800 
Cummer Engine’ Company .i..5 iscecccs dove econ ves eee 300 
Wis Ae ORT arrisisins steele tise scat deters = 650 
Wi or Alp RR RUT S int < leialas Sols wire vlrere atciusatercatt orate aiornto ania ae atelesaeente d 150 
iP AIS) CAO OW te sae ae ara davai oi ae.2 Hao Mettacte dee choniseeeaee 500 
Brown Engine Company 400 
Robert Wetherill & Co if 600 
Armington & SimS.......... 05455: 500 
Westinghouse Machine Company 400 
Taylor Manufacturing Company. 200 
Smith, Meyer & Schuer.......... 200 
Novelty Tron W Orbe... Pack sevcaimapera pee altaieelsle tele eel 200 
Buckeye! Hngine. Company: qorsirs cfs e oc cisions vlna ic'aanlete sete cokae Ge 120 
Hp MPuRverstta Sonia: ic eaesen ttc tect. ie ey tame raey mune Is 100 


ANONGHBOGLOYR Joey cae deel coer. Welds ae cata ane nS wate vis) 


JOLOMOE:WHGGLOCH Beer ise men dek Seerneer a cetatiiatoare oe Mee amie aes 250 
Hoover; Owens: & Rentechillorer, occas «sssesn saepicwcce. cet ebuce 500 
TNOUAE eawtwe sities vote ea tenains abi een aac aeeneeees ec Canes 5,950 


Mr. Burke is also closing arrangements for boilers to 
supply over 6,000 horse-power, and for shafting amount- 
ing to nearly 12,000 feet in length. The Exposition 
management desire that all the leading manufacturers 
of engines, boilers, and shafting in the United States be 
represented. 


A New Orleans commission house writes a St. Louis 
grain dealer: ‘“ At this season New Orleans has gen- 
erally sold for July, August and September from 4,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 bushels of wheat, and present prices have 
usually been found cheap enough for business. This 
season there are nosales whatever, and it would require 
sixty days to prepare a fleet to take 2,000,000 bushels. If, 
now, your prices should drop to aparity of exporters’ 
views we are none of us prepared to take any large 
quantity. The highest offer we have had figures out 8434 
cents in St. Louis. We believe prices must go to about 
80 cents with you for a free movement.” 
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THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


The defeat of the appropriation for the construction 
of the Hennepin canal is a most bitter disappointment to 
the people of Northern Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, and 
isa snflicient justification for any measures of retaliation 
that these people may adopt toward the author of their 
misfortune. The bulk of the opposition, as usual, comes 
from the Eastern states and arises not trom specific ob- 
jections to the scheme itself, or the propriety of the 
work, but the mere fact that it is Western improvement. 
It is no argument to. them to say that it reduces the cost 
of transportation on Western produce to the Eastern mar- 
kets, because they vote and work on the principle that 
all public money should be expended in the East. We 
have not figured up the vote to know how far the Eastern 
hogs were aided by Southern idiots and Western fools, 
but they must have got that kind of help. The present 
Congress, like the last, is pervaded with the notion that 
the size of the river determines the amount which should 
be appropriated for its improvement, and the biggest 
rivers are to have their allotment first, leaving out all the 
feeders. It is a for unate circumstance, perhaps, that the 
biggest river is in the West, or the West would not get a 
cent. If the Mississippi from Cairo down was twice as 
wide and deep it would certainly swamp the United 
States Treasury for its improvement, while the Ohio, 
with afar greater commerce, would be left in a state of 
nature, and the Upper Mississippi would get even less 
than she doss now, if that were possible. This new prin- 
ciple ought to be patented by its distinguished authors. 

To recur to the canal There is no doubt that the big 
railroad pool interested in the Chicago lines west were 
the real power which defeated the measure. It has been 
demonstrated that the Illinois canal has saved the farm- 
ers of Illinois more than ten times its cost and its sav 
ing as much more every twenty years. The Illinois 
Central tariffs on the lines along the canal are only about 
half as much as they are west where there is no canal. 
If the Hennepin canal was dug it would save half the 
freight which is now paid to three or four railroad lines, 
hence their agency in the matter. It is but a reasonable 
and patriotic hope that there is a time in the not distant 
future when this and many other equally meritorious 
measures will tind a place on the statute books of the 
country.—Wississippi Valley Lumberman. 


UNIFORM COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Another important step toward this desirable result 
has recently been taken. The bill preparei by C. C. 
Bonney, of Chicago, for the American Banking Associa- 
tion, has been introduced in Congress by Judge Poland, 
of Vermont, read twice, referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and ordered to be printed. This bill is drawn 
under the constitutional power of Congress to regulate 
commerce among the various states, and consists of a 
codification of the law of negotiable instruments sub- 
stantially the s me as that contained in the recent Eng- 
lish act for the same purpose, with such changes and 
additions as seemed necessary or expedient to meet the 
requirements of the constitution and the commercial 
relations of this country. It was, of course, quite im- 
practicable to have the bill reported for passage at the 
recent session, but an effort to that end will doubtless be 
made at the next meeting of Congress. Such a measure 
will, of course, require a good deal of discussion and 
effort to secure its success; but the advantages which 
would result to commercial interests throughout the 
country are so obvious and so great that a consideration 
of them ought to remove any opposition to the passage 
of the bill. 

The pending bill, which is supposed to embrace a 
complete summary of all the essential points relating to 
negotiable instruments, would make only about fourteen 
pages of the national Revised Statutes. It hardly need 
be said that such a condensation of the law relating to 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, checks and other 
negotiable instruments, would be of immense value, not 
only to bankers and merchants, but also to the legal pro- 
fession and tbe courts. The bill contemplates the sus- 
pension of the various state laws relating to commercial 
paper, and the substitution for them of one law of the 
United States in substantially the same manner as the 
state laws relating to the bills of state banks were sus- 
pended, and exclusive circulation of national bank notes 
secured. The fact that a bank bill is only the promissory 
note of the banking corporation, and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has sustained the suppression 
of such notes in aid of the national currency provided 
for by the National Bank Act, really covers the whole 
subject, both of the power of Congress and the expedi- 
ency of ils exercise. 

From the sections of the bill which are of the most 
general interest the following are selected: 

Section 1. To provide for the general welfare of the 
United States, and to carry into execution more fully 
than heretofore the power to regulate commerce among 
the several states, and to promote the security and effi- 
ciency of the-national banks in their commercial trans- 
actions, all bills of exchange, promissory notes, checks 
on banks or bankers, and other negotiable instruments, 
are hereby declared to be means and instruments of 
commerce; and all such bills, notes, checks and instru- 
ments, made or dated on or after the date of the approval 
of this act, shall be governed exclusively by its pro- 
visions. 

All laws and parts of laws of the several states, in 
anywise inconsistent with this act, are hereby suspended: 
Provided, only, that until Congress shall otherwise enact, 


any such note, bill, check or other instrument, if both, 
made and payable within the limits of a single statet 
may be issucd under and governed by the laws of tha 
state, in case the words “local paper” shall be plainly 
written or printed across the face thereof, but not other- 
wise; and all such notes, bills, checks and other instru- 
ments so marked as aforesaid shall be held void and of 
no effect if used in any transaction belonging to com- 
merce among the several states. 5 

Section 89. Bills of lading, warehouse receipts and 
receipts and orders for specific property are hereby de- 
clared to be means and instruments of commerce, and 
shall be governed by the rules of law relating to promis- 
sory notes so far as the same may be applicable thereto. 

Mortgages and trust deeds securing negotiable paper 
shall be negotiable in like manner. 

Section 90. Any bank, banker or other person who 
shall in good faith advance any money upon any bill of 
lading, warehouse receipt, chattel mortgage or order for 
personal property, or upon any mortgage or deed of 
trust of real estate, as collateral security for any bill of 
exchange, promissory note or check, or otherwise in due 
course of trade or commerce, shall be protected to the 
extent of such advance, in the property covered by the 
instrument, and in the proceeds thereof, as fully as 
though such advances had been made in due course and 
for value on a bill of exchange or promissory note only 
before the maturity thereof. : 

Section 91. All policies of insurance on property in 
or about its transportation in the course of commerce are 
also hereby declared to be means and instruments of 
commerce, and are hereby made negotiable in manner 
aforesaid.—Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. 


BUFFALO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


Mr. U. J. Livingston, grain inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y., on being interviewed recently 
by a reporter, who found him admiring a plump, elegant 
sample of new wheat from Kentucky, that he as-erted 
would weigh sixty-two pounds to the bushel, said that 
new wheat had commenced arriving there in small lots 
about the middle of July, and the shipments had in- 
creased steadily until at that time, early in August, it 
was coming from Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri. 
He said that it was exceptionally fine, and he thinks the 
new crop will be much above the average in quality. He 
predicts amuch more satisfactory season than last year, 
for which his reasons are thatthe amount of corn is now 
exceedingly small at that point, being only about 5,000,- 
000 bushels. The American market, he said, requires 
about 32,000,000 bushels a month, and new corn will not 
begin to come in until October, so that, during the three 
months’ interval corn must be left out of the count, and 
mill feed or other grain must supply its place. The 
wheat in store also aggregates less than usual at the 
opening of the season, and a brisk movement of the new 
crop is therefore necessitated. He expects to see corn 
go up to eighty cents before the end of the season, and a 
large improvement in the export demand. The trouble, 
he thought, with the foreign trade this past year, is that 
the crop was held mainly by speculators, who tossed it 
from one to another to stave off losses, and kept prices 
unnaturally high; many of them, as the result, got badly 
bitten. 

As to the trade at Buffalo, Mr. Livingston said that the 
grading system there should be independent of the up- 
lake standards, and yet suited to the local wants; and 
that the attempt to make it rigid had succeeded as well 
as he had hoped. This office now knows to a pound all 
the grain received at that port, and, excepting two or 
three dealers, fixes the grades of all that is sold there. 
This simplifies the business, and he thinks will end in 
making Buffalo a grain market in a higher sense than it 
ever has been. 

The inspector said that there was too much willing- 
ness to let the city remain a mere passing point instead 
of a distributing market for grain. He declares that 
Buffalo stands next to Chicago as naturally one of the 
finest grain distributing points; but, he saysy the local 
dealers are afraid to fight for their position. The eleva- 
tors that line the harbor, now comparatively valueless 
and used almost entirely as transfer houses, would by a 
true aggressive policy be brought into line as ware- 
houses, and be greatly increased in value. He said that 
a stock of from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels of grain 
would be required, which, with good sales, ought to be 
turned over two or three times a month. All that is 
needed is courage and a steady hand to make this new 
departure a success. If the dealers of Buffalo, said Mr. 
Livingston, fail to do this, some one else will, for the 
field is obviously too good to lie idle waiting on timid 
home dealers. 


A BUCKET-SHOP INVENTION. 


A Cleveland inventor has hit upon the exact idea. 
Commercial exchanges are apt to be occasionally dull. 
Trade will sometimes get into a rut and quotations will 
run along on a dead level for along time. This knocks 
the life out of speculative business, which depends en- 
tirely upon fluctuations for its support. If there are no 
transactions, or if prices show no variations of conse- 
quence, the “market” becomes unsatisfactory for com- 
mission brokers, whose customers goin for a ‘“ quick 
turn.” The Cleveland genius has evidently studied the 
question from an interested standpoint, has grappled 
with its difficulties, and has secured the pivotal idea, 
which is always the mark of an inyentor of the very 
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first order of talent. His apparatus is intended fora 
grain exchange, but can be equally well adapted to a 
stock exchange or a metal exchange. It needs no tele- 
graphic connection with distant points, and employs no 
correspondents in other trade centers, nor does it re- 
quire the collection of statistics of production and 
stocks. Even arbitrators are not needed; and terms of 
settlement are never a matter of dispute. 

The “enunciator,” asthe apparatus is called, isrun 
by clockwork and heavy weights. These are wound up 
and business begins. The front of the machine is of 
plain japanned iron. In it are cut two slots. Oneis _ 
labeled “advance” and the other “decline.” Back of 
the machine runs a long, narrow box, filled with cards 
printed “ pork,” “ wheat,” “ oats,” “corn,” ete. Under — 
each are small figures from 4g up. Every half minute 
the clock which surmounts the machine rings a bell,” 
lifts a lever, the weight falls, and a card drops into one 
or the other of the slots, as luck may guide it. Bets are 
made, for instance, that oats will rise in price. The 
machinery revolves aud a card lettered “ oats 4” drops 
into the “advance” slot. The better wins. Bets can be 
made every half minute, or 600 “deals” an hour. The 
machine is described as a beautiful piece of mechani 
and is perhaps costly. But its price could hardly be an 
impediment to its rapid introduction into general use for 
exchange purposes, considering its economical accom- 
paniments as compared with the cumbrous and costly 
appointments of our regular exchanges, and we should 
expect the ingenious inventor to reap a very lucrative” 
reward for his undoubtedly severe application in study- 
ing the principles of exchange practice. Unfortunately, 
however, our laws are somewhat discouraging for an 
inventor of this sort, as he is now languishing in a 
Cleveland jail on a charge of keeping gambling appa- 
ratus. This argues a grave defect in our civil polity. 
The individual who discovers and applies great princi- 
ples, such as actuate enormous daily commercial move- 
ments, should be honored, not persecuted. His im- 
prisonment and possible punishment savor of the dark 
ages, and are not characteristic of this age of inventive 
progress and commercial freedom—and exchanges.—#7z. 


BUSINESS LAW IN DAILY USE. 


The following compilation of business law contains 
the essence of a large amount of legal verbiage: 

If a note is lost or stolen it does notrelease the maker; 
he must pay it if the consideration for which it was 
given and the amount can be proven. 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

Principals are responsible for the acts of their agents. 

Each individual in a partnership is responsible for the 
whole amount of the debts of the firm, exczpt in cases 
of special partnership. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 2 

The law compels no one to do impossibilities. 

An agreement withont consideration is void. 

A note made on Sunday is void. 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be enforced. 

A note made by a minor is void. 

A contract made with a minor is void. 

A contract made with a lunatic is void. 

A note obtained by f:aud, or from a person in a state 
of intoxication, cannot be collected. 

It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

Signatures made with a pencil are good in law. 

A receipt for money is not always conclusive. , 

Tne acts of one partner bind all the rest. 

“Value received” is usually written in a.note, and 
should be, but is not necessary. If not written, it is pre- 
sumed by the law, or may be supplied by proof. 

The maker of an “accommodation” bill or note (one 
for which he has received no consideration, having lent 
his name or credit for the accommodation of the holder) 
is bound to all other parties precisely as if there was a 
good consideration. 

_ No consideration is sufficient in law if it be Ulegal in 
its nature. 

Checks or drafts should be presented during business 
hours, but in this country, except in the case of banks, 
the time extends through the day and evening. 

If the drawer of a check or draft has changed his 
residence, the holder must use all reasonable diligence 
to find him. 

If one who holds a check as payee or otherwise, trans- 
fers it to another, he has a right to insist that the check 
be presented that day, or at farthest the day following. 

A note endorsed in blank (the name of endorser only 
written) is transferable by delivery, the same as if made 
payable to bearer. 

The time of payment of a note must not depend upon 
a contingency. The promise must be absolute. 

A bill may be written upon any paper or substitute for 
it, either with ink or pencil. 

The payee should be distinctly named in the note, un- 
less it is payable to bearer. 

An endorsee has a right of action against all wh 
names were on the bill when be received it. £ 

If the letter containing a protest of non-payment be 
put into the postoffice, any miscarriage does not affect 
the party giving notice. Q 

Notice of protest may be sent either to the place of 
business or of residence of the party notified. ’ 


An oral agreement must be proved by evidence. A 5 


written agreement proves itself.. The law prefers written 
to oral evidence because of its precision. 

No evidence may be introduced to contradict or 
a written contract; but it may be received in order to 
explain it when the contract is in need of explanation, 


' 
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THE NORTHWESTERN FARMERS 
AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 


At the Farmers’ Convention, held at. Moorhead, 
Minn., in July, a series of resolutions were adopted in 
effect as follows: The preamble sets forth that the 
producers of the new Northwest are now suffering 


from an imposition of extortionate freight rates for 
the transportation of grain,  etc., and from 
other usurped powers of corporations, and there- 


fore be it resolved, that this convention, rep- 
resenting a considerable portion of the agricultural 
industries of the Red River Valley is here assembled, 
demand, and will continue to confederate, agitate and 
demand such measures of relief from oppressive and 
unreasonable burdens as may be necessary to the pros- 
perity of our people. The convention demands of the 
Northern Pacific, and the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 


Manitoba corporations that a reduction of five cents per | 


bushel be, immediately made on freight rates for the 
transportation of wheat from any and all points on tho 
lines of said roads; which demand is within reason and 
equity. The farmers, mechanics, laboring and business 
men of this section are urged to select delegates to the 
county, district and state conventions of their respective 
parties who will give the people nominees who will 
work for their industries, thereby exercising the rights 
and duties of American citizens. It was also resolved 
that copies of the resolutions be officially sent to the 
aboae named corporations. '[The convention was ad- 
dressed by Prof. Whitney, of the Michigan State Grange, 
and among others by Hon. 8. G. Comstock, who had 
been sent for by a special committee to present the 
views of legisiators. He stated that he was in sympa- 
thy with this movement, and would assist them in every 
way practicable, offering, if desired, to make one of a 
committee to visit the railway officials and try and se- 
cure the proposed reduction. The committee on legis- 
lation brought in a resolution recommending that a 
standing committee of five be appointed by the con- 
vention with instructions to formulate legislative meas- 
ures for governing elevators, railroads and commissions 
as to the transportation, inspection and grading of grain, 
and other similar measures deemed desirable, and _re- 
port at subsequent conventions tobe held by the Red 
River Valley farmers. The resolution was adopted. 


Alfiscellaneous, 


WANTED. 
To rent a warehouse, located on a side-track in Chica- 
go, Ill. Address, with full particulars, 
“R.,” care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. 


WANTED. 


The situation of superintendent or manager of an ele- 
vator in the West. Have had four years’ experience in 
the grain business. Can give the best of references. 
Address 

“T,” care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Chicago, I]. 
Sor Sale. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Of 10,000 bushel capacity. On the Lake City Branch 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Good grain, 
coal, and stock business. Horse-power. Price, $1,200. 
Address 


"Ny 


A. Grant, Lake City, Iowa. 


A BARGAIN. 


One new Hutchison Dustless Corn Sheller, capacity, 
from 75 to 100 bushels per hour. Regular price, $125. 
Will deliver on board cars for $90. Address 

Apa, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, I]. 


WHO WANTS A BARGAIN? 


Lease and machinery of warehouse for cleaning and 
mixing grain, in Chicago. Water and rail facilities. 
Storage capacity of 100,000 bushels. Highteen horse- 
power engine and all necessary machinery. Have all 
the business thoy can do. Paying $50 to $75 per day. 
Price $2,500, 


Agnew & Co,, 154 La Salle St., 
Chicago, 11], 


FOR SALE. 

I offer my warehouse, office, scales, and coal bins for 
sale. Situated in a grain country. Warehouse has a 
capacity of 5,000 bushels. Have a fair trade in coal. 
Good reasons for selling; made known on application. 
For prices, etc., address ; 

Cuas. L. Fiint, Havelock, Pocahontas Co., Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


One second-hand 8x12-inch cylinder horizontal side- 
draft engine, extraheavy. Complete, with Gardner Gov- 
ernor, band and fly-wheel, and oil cups. Is in A No. 1 
order. Price $525, with a new 20-horse power tubular 
boiler, complete, with front, grates, trimmings, stack, 
etc. Address 

H, P. Yaur & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 

An 18,000 bushel steam elevator, built in 1882. Lo- 
cated in the village of Pelican Rapids, Minn., contain- 
ing 800 inhabitants, on the St. P., M. & M. Railroad. 
Has a new Racine Separator, and is otherwise fully 
equipped. Has good patronage, and a good flour and 
feed trade. This is the best hard milling wheat district 
in the Northwest. Terms, $1,200 cash; $500 Sept. 1. 
This sacrifice and bargain is unprecedented. Reasons 
for selling and full particulars given on application 
Address 

L. W. Gray, box 167, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GHO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C9,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS ror CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SEIIPriIwG 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. R. R, 
C.F.LISTMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants and Exporters. 


48 Metropolitan Block, 
Flour and Grain, CHICAGO. ° 
Communications from Millers Solicited, with Offers and Sam- 


ples. Liberal Advances on Consignments. 
Highest References. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


. YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. \ DULUTH, MINN. 


E. B. OWENS & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


153 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


. § Western National Bank; 
Rererences: | Citizens’ National Bank. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


TRIMBLE & HOWELL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC. 

104 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Seeds, Provisions, Etc., 
179 Washington Street, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments; Grain and Provisions 
for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on Margins. 
(2$> Selling by Sample a Specialty. 


Martin D. STEvERS, | . ; 
M.D. F.Srmvers. 018" Established 1864. 


A. Be TAYLOR. D. C. MOAK. 
LS LS etd ANG aan OO Sage | a ee 
x Lt 
Gommission Merchants 
Grain, Flour and Millstuffs. 
Choice Milling W7heat a Specialty 
Careful attention given to consignments and orders for wheat, 


flour and bran, filled at lowest prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H, W. ROGERS. JAMES C. ROGERS. 


H. W. ROGERS & BRO., 


Grain and Seeds 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


—- ROOMS =——— 


33 & 35 Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO. | 
WARNER & WILBUR, 


—GENERAL— 


Commission Merchants, 


Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts., 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited, GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory References Furnished. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


—RECEIVERS OF—— 
Flour, Grain, Hay and Feed, 


INo. 21 Ola Street, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


RR B. HOWARD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Ete. | 


INWwo.162 Iha Salle Street, 
(GAs Ke IGE 1S) 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 
GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


Business attended to at Rew per News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


SSTADBLISIZED isss. 
JT. VAN WINT, 
Grain and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED, 
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ESSTABLISZED 1isss. 


CHANDLER-BROWN COMPANY, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


Commission Merchants | 


CHICACO: MILWAUKEE: 


77 La Salle Street, Chamber of Commerce. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 


National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


IT. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Eastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, IYo. 1 Harchange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLocK, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


L. H. VOIGT. A. M. VOIGT . 


VOICT, MAHOOD & CO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


as, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Flour, Grain and Produce genervlly; Cali- 
, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Cooling rooms for butter. 


Fruits, 
it to shippers weekly. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BSTABLISH ED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle SABO 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


BRANSAS CORN. 


FRENCH BROS., | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


UNSOLICITED 


AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Iii.: 

GrnTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No, 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ulira of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


Baitmore, Mp., January 29, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 

GENTLEMEN—Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Seale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver” 
Jreek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 


HICACO. | chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page 


vs 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, ~ 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska, Address, 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Ruthenburg Au‘omatic Sprinkler : 


Orrick OF MANUFACTURERS & MErrRcHants’ 


Murvat Insurance Co, Rockford, Il. 
Rocxkrorp, Iuu., Aug. 4, 1884. 


Marcus Ruthenburg, Esq., Cincinnati, O,: 
Drar Str—Your postal of Aug. 1, relating to the fire 
in G. Y. Roots & Co.’s flour mill is just received and I 
hasten to congratulate both you and the mill company— 
you on the success of your devices, and Messrs. Roots & 
Co. on their escaping a heavy loss and also on their 
courage and judgment in being the first to apply auto 
matic sprinklers in flour mills, when almost every 
man opposed them as inapplicable to that class of hazards. 
This will, I trust, help the insurance companies to see 
their way to asmall profit on flour mili business in the 
future. Very truly yours, GEORGE 8. ROPER. 
Secretary. 


CHURCH’S PATENT IMPROVED 
DOUBLE SPHED INDICATOR 
Hither Right or Left. 


m eso 
Pa Cece 


MONTGOMERY & CO., 


Importers of Stubs’ Files, Tools & Steel, 
GROBET SWISS FILES. CHESTERMAN’S TAPES, RULES, &c. 
Horse Shoe Magnets. Hubert’s French Emery Paper. 

WM. SMITH & SONS’ CELEBRATED MUSIC WIRE, 
{05 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Gro. W. MonrGomERY. - Gero. W. Cnuurcn. 


=, 
} 4 
LS 


HH 


for Equipping 


\ 


—=———$ 90 ——— 


NO FREEZINC. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
69 Coleman St., London, E. C., England. | Mi A R Cc U Ss 
23 Rue Lon Chariot, Brussels, Belgium. 
28 Oest Strasse, Dusseldorf, Germany. | 


J. T. MOULTON. 


J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS 


OF LARGE ELEVATORS, 


OFFICE NO. 32 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, 


A Specialty Made of Contracts 


MILLS ELEVATORS 
Prevent Fire and the Spread of Fire! 


Temperature. 
> Mention this paper and 
> address 
RUTHENBURC, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The Engraving 
SHOWS THE 


RUTHENBURG 
AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER! 
CLOSED. 


The Fusible Link 
Breaks at 140° 


GEO. M. MOULTON 


AND 


BUILDERS 


ILI Ors 


Steam Emneines., 


FOR SALE! 
A5 and 10-Ton Scale 


Never has been used, Address— 


CEO. ROCERS, 
Room 42, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, 


IRON ROOFINC. 


Cheapest and Best Planin Use. Preferable to Corru 
gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. Also 
Calamine Tron (best thing for Gutters), and 
Iron Ore Paint, Manufactured by 


Ei, CG. Snyder c& Co,, 


CANTON, OHIO. 


Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free. 


CHICAGO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car. 
WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 lbs. 


Guaranteed not to break or getout of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 


Price, Single Movers, #6.00; per Pair, $10.00. 


~z\ddress J, H. BANNON, Manufacturer. 


Room 62, 220 8. Clark St., Chicago, D1. 
RINTING of Every Description. 


rp Si Catalogues a § ecialty 
ra ea at First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
Portable, ae Everything Wem he 
- istimates Furnished on . 
iba ieee plication. “é 
an 
Agricultural VvvVim. Porter, 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT? 


Oorn- Mills and Millstones 
ALL SIZES. % 
,THE BEST IN THE WORLD , 

FOR TABLE MEAL! 
Samples of Meal Sent on Application, | 
2 NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
(Please Mention this Paper.) 
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W. G ADAMS, Sandwich, I11., 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


Grain Elevator Machinery, and Supplies of every description, such as: Wagon 
Dumps, Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, Fanning-Mills, Feed-Mills, Wood and Iron 
Elevator Boots, Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, Swivel Spouts for Hopper 
Bins, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting Buckets, and Bucket Bolts. 


IAN EN 
i | Correspondence Solicited. 


it 


aaa ee ee Te 


oF i) 
ELEVarTor'||}| ‘ 
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BOOKS 
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Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices: 


Roper A Catechism of High 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 


Including the Modeling, Con- 
struction and Management of Steam 
Kngines and Boilers, with valuable 
Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 
per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks 
giltedge........ see. se wed $2.00 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 
With illustrations, by Stephen 


Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, 
Giltiodize et Ieee eee re FUL OO 


Roper—Use and Abuse of the 
Steam Boiler: 
By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge..... . $2.00 


Roper—Engineer’s Handy 


BROOM especies «se reasele sie nds evo cQOs0U 


Roper — Questions and An- 
swers for Engineers. .. .$3.00 
Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 


184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength 
and Durability. 


These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


wl) 


GRAIN 


(D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patient.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


: : Everybody is astonished to see the work 
—— = It it does. We-challenge competition, for 
| general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
_ other Separator attempts to do this. We 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D. T. WEED, {°x..2"| Lanark, Carroll Co., Ill. 


—CRAIN FRADE 


AME! 
SHOWING A SIEVE. 


We challenge the world to equal, 
Howe’s Challenge Sample 
Mail Envelope. 


For full sized illustrations, 

! “{aillq] prices terme, etc , see May issue 
i hall AN MILLER. 

\ om iia Agencies — Carter, Rick & 

l | E] Co., Boston, Mass., agents for the 

if] New England States. — Tre Ipu 


| a Ht iY 


Wa 
BHI | 
/ ul | & Haverstick Co., N Y., agents 
@ for Kastern N. Y., N. J. and 


| 

il : Han 
Ali il 

NL 
Yeun, —v. wo. CRAMER, Rochester, N. Y., 
agent for Western N. Y.—Jonun W. Kunnepy 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., agents for Del., Md., 
Va., and D. C.—Exsas, May & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
agents for N.C., 8 C., Ga., Pla., Ala., Tenn., Miss., 
La., and Tex.—J. R. Duncan & Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., agents for Central and Sonthern Ind., and Ill. 
—s. C. Moony & Co., Kansas City, Mo., agents for 
Mo., Kan., Neb., Col., and N. M. Send your orders 
or requests for samples to the above agents in their 
districts, or to HOWK PATTERN & MFG. CO.,, 
445 Bagg St., DETROIT, MICH. Mention this 
paper when making orders. 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S 


PATENT SIGHT FEED 


Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valves and cylin- 

_ ders of steum engines, 
by the only perfect metnod, 
Through the Steam Pipe. 
he oil passes in Sight. drop 

by drop, into the column 
ofsteam,where it ATOMIZES, 
thus becoming a» STHAM 
LUBRICANT, oiling perfectly 
<y every part reached by the 
steam. Saves from 5) to 9J 
Jv percent. inoil and wear of 
machinery. thus paying for 
itself several times a year. 
A cup will be sent to respon- 
sible parties on 20 days’ trial 
if desired. 

We refer to more than 
10,000 firms using them. 


Addres, DETROIT LUBRICATOR CoO., 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


POPULAR, RELIABLE, USEFUL 


Barnet’s Commercial Dictionary 


“A Dictionary with Lega, 
Notes, for Commercial 66 
throughout the United States.” 
It is an Encyclopedia of the laws 
of business as well as a Diction- 
ary, containing an Appendix of 
Foreign Coins, Forms, British, 
Metric’ and United States 
Weights and Measures. Read 
what the press says editorially: 
A commercial dictionary which 
will prove valuable to lawyers 
as well as to merchants andeverybody else. Legal 
notes are added to the definitions, the authorities 
quoted being standard, and it has the indorsement 
of men eminent in the profession.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Aside from its practical value it suggests nu- 
merous subjects for inquiry which business men 
frequently neglect until they suffer a loss through 
their negligence.—Chicago Hvening Journal. 

A convenient, explicit, and trustworthy guide on 
the topics includedin its pages.—Chicago Times. 

Hand-book size, 252 pages in néat, substantial 
binding. Price only ONE DOLLAR. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, by 


Mitchell Bros. Company, 


184 & 186 Dearborn 8St., Chicago, Ill. 
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GREAT WESTERN MFG. 00,, 


eth at SAS Fs KANSAS. 
—_ coRN 


naam Cagis =. aan 


SCALES, 


BELTING, 


Elevator 
Cups, 


BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Lead Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Barnett & Burdett 


36 Washington Ave. S. 


Room 10. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN., 


BUILDERS 


For all Territory West of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


PULLEYS 
SHAFTING, 
GEARING, 


FLOUR MILL 


—aAND— 


ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


—Oor— 


Every Description. 


SS 


More than FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. 


{We can refer intending Builders 
to any and all of them. 
aE 


The Most Storage for the 
Least Money, 


And the 
| Handiest to Operate. 
Ware. eB. BENT, 


Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREENIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on Hand. 


PEORIA, IL..I.. 


B. SuTHERLAND. E. Howarp Fitz 


Gc. W. SHERWOOD & CO., 


— BUILDERS OF—— 


Bridges, Elevators and Railroad Buildings 


Pile Driving and Trestle Work, 


Bridge, levator, Warshouse oad Pam Buildings Plans Furnished 


OWN MSELO Re IN @ wre 


Room 2% Davidson Block, ST, P AUL, MINN. 


G. W. SHERWOOD. 


Corner 4th Avenue and Jackson St., } 


A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
THH. LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 
This machine works automatic. The hoistrope spool of each machine is driven from a line nya 4 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that the pea 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of- 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 


Eleven double machines of above construction have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 


/sland Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, III. 
Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe St., i 
Mr. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR SiR—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach‘nesin Rock Is'and Elevator A for ‘several 
months, and are well satisfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50 per cent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
rope, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours ma, 
FLINT, ORELL & ee 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineee 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Sole Mf*rs for the United States. 


M. F. SEELEY J, 8S. SEELEY. E. E. HANKS. Cc. R. DeELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & €0., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders. 


t¢¢—tt 
We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


== MAOH TN Bie 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 
these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


Kerr Murray Mic. Uo., 


- VV yaa =, 2a ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain ‘Genie and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Ete. 


= =IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY.=— 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


“EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER!” 


Union Flour and Feed 
RATI srs 2 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and lateimproveme it; grinds 
with two-thirds the power of any other Mill of 
same size, and does better work than an all-metal 
grinder. "These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared Windmill, andcan be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable 
price when wanted. (86> Write for Circulars. 

The Best and most Practical 
as well as the most Durable 
Mill made for General 
Purposes, combining $ 
New Features never be- 
fore shown in Flour and 


—=zz=—=s=> Kee Mills. 
—_We a1 are also Sole Manufacturers for the United States of the 


Stover Pumping and Geared Windmills of all sizes, also Hay 
Loaders, Hay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill. *33;3°° 
(= WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND ACENCIES. 


“AMprOy eg ee Car Mover 


— PROVIDED WITH—— 


“THE WEDGE RISER GRIP!” 


Will not Slip on any form or shape of Wheel! Manufactured of Steel pat. Malleable 
iron. W. ARRANTED not to Break. Shippers will please not associate this cut with old style CAST 
IRON Clutches, which have been offered somewhat in the market. 


(=> Shipped on practical test, and ne pay expected unless satisfactory. Address 


C. T. BARNES, 335 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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» Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(=> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, 


THE RUSSELL ENGINES. Nine Sizes, Six Styles. More in Preparation. 
Everywhere considered to be the STANDARD. New Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Address, naming this paper. RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, O: 


BIFURCATED 


GRAIN SPOUT! 


For Trimming Cars. 


The only Spout Manufactured that will 
Load a Car without Shoveling. 


With a fall of 30 feet you can put 30,000 pounds of 
oats in acarin flve minutes’ time. The only Spout 
manufactured for Trimming Cars that will load both 
ends of car at the same time, and can be operated en- 
tirely from the outside of car. The Spout is so con- 
structed that it can be hinged to a wood spout, and is 
always ready to swing into a car, and by removing 

rop the epout swings out of car, of its own accord, 
ar enough to clear the car. Seecut No.2. The Spout 
is manufactured out of No. 16 Iron, and is lined 
throughout with No. 14]ron, making it very durable. 
The Linings are so constructed that they can be re- 
moved and anew lining putin place, thus making itas 
good as new, which is a decided advantage over all other 
spouts. 


SEND FOR PRICES. 

H. SANDMEYER 
tw CO., 

119 §. Adams Street, 


Peoria, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


~ Elevator Machinery ! 


Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, 
Portable Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys —_ 
and Belting. E 
Plans made to order, showing handiest and 
best arrangements for handling grain ECQ= 


NOMICALLY. ‘Send for 160 page Pam- 
phlet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


KNISELY 


PORTABLE GRAIN MILLS 
10,000 Sold Since 1844 ! 


SIMPSON & GAULT MFG. CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Flour Mill and Elevator Machinery 


OF EVERY KIND. 


The Gladiator Corn Sheller Cleaner! 


& MILLER, 


68 to 74 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


Please Write. 
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| Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IROW 
For Roofing 
And Siding, 
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This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


Manufacture all Kinds of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


Buckets, Building Materials, 


And all Iron Work used in Elevators. Dealers in PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS. 


Correspondence 
Solicited and Estimates Furnished. 


WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL._OFFICE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 41% Horse, 
644 Horse and 844 Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple and Durable. 
cessful operation. 

New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 

@ Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 

Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 

tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 

trated Pamphletsent free. Address 


_. JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 0 Liberty St., New York. 


| ; ATLA ENGINE 


INDIANAPOLIS, P WORKS £ 4 = 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 


rry Engines and Boilers in Stock fy 
for immediate delivery. : 


Over 3,000 in suc- 


Send for 
Catalogue 
nd 


a 
Prices- 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. PAID UP CAPITAL, $80,000.00. INCORPORATED 1867. 


We just want to Remind you that we Sell 


Elevator Engines and Boilers of All Sizes! 


TOGETHER WITH 


SHELLERS, CLEANERS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, 


Belting ‘Bubkets, etc., eine 


At as low a figure as can be ees ae any manufacturer, East or West, for goods of A No. 1 
quality. Send us your Estimates. and get our Best Figures by return mail. Address 


THE FROST MFC. COMPANY, - CALESBURG, ILL. 


APPLICABLE TO ALL BUILDINGS. 
Corrugated Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. 
IRON DOORS & oe ae 


V CRIMPED EDGE IRON ROOFING AND SIDING, Lapped over a V Wee of ee and Fastened with a Wire Nail. cs raseswoerer “Sxcesore o. 
THE “GIANT” FANNING MILLS AND SEPARATORS ! 


This cut represents the unrivaled 


“END SHAKE” MILL, 
Made in three sizes, both Single 
and Double, with capacity from 350 


ta 


THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


to 600 bushels per none = : « “SALEM” C= 
We Guarantec these Mills to -ETEVATOR=BUCKET 

clean 25 per cent. faster and ph Shovel Edge, = —— Runs Easy; 

tha any other mills made, and w 

furnish references to prominent SEAMLESS STRONG AND 
all over the country, if ROUNDED 
ipport of our claims. CORNERS. DURABLE, 
ptive Catalogues and 


Prices address Curved Heel. Empties Clean, 
DICKEY & PEASE, Mfrs., - 

Racine, Wis. 

[We can vouch for the reliability of 


’ Wd : the above firm.—Editor's.] 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St. 


~owowome # Newest : Best Invention: Drying | 


New Dryer for Drying Grain, Fruit, etc,, Rapidly at Common 
Temperatures. NO STEAM HEAT! 
THE JENNINGS RAPID PROCESS applicable to grain or material of any kind. No 


steam heat, but constant dry eo at common temperatures. Of especial value in treatment of 
IT CA R RIES all kinds of Grain, including Brewers’ Grains, Meal, Starch, Glucose, Refuse, etc. 


vin THE MOST RAPID DRYER KNOWN! 


--FOR— 


IT DOES 


7rain, Will dry any article containing moisture, rapidly, economically and satisfactorily. Steam 

7 1 7 “6 ~ ai Seeds Heat entirely dispensed with. This mechanical production of air dry al comMON TEMPERA- 
es, fi an \ YW OR A : TURES, saves from twenty to seventy-five per cent. in time and expense over all other known processes, 
or a a 2 Ear Corn, besides avoiding all liability of injury to any grains likely to de affected unfavorably by air at higher 


temperatures. 


Wet or Dry Malt, rewers’ Grains and refuse from the mash and glucose works can be made as dry as malt, 


—AND ALLOWS NO— 


Coal and thus dried will keep any length of time, and may be- transporied any distance. It is the only 
<2 Dryer that can dry wheat satis actorily and preserve it, without i injury either to the grain or its product, 
Sand, or that can dry corn in a perfectly natural way without injuring the germ. Damp Wheat, Corn, or 
MIXING OF GR AIN < other Grain TREATED BY THIS METHOD. which is simply nature’s process hurried, can be made 
Saw Dust, as dry as any RULES OF INSPECTION require—-AS DRY EVEN AS OLD GRAIN. VERY RAPID 
Tan Bark ON STARCH AND FRUIT. 
a i Proprietors of Elevators having this Dryer can guarantee patrons aginst heated grain in their 
. Stone, Elevators, also against grain shipped from thence heating on ee No Steam or Hot Air Dryer 
Sai ty can compare with it, as these cook the grain and heat and expand the moisture in the air, increasing 
MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, rather than diminishing humidity. The Jennings Process removes all humidity from the atmosphere 
Clay. — uses the a a treated oe ig that “e ee, ena bin a bd apperenie is me most ef- 
=> ective as well as the most rapid yet discovered for Drying any kind of material. e@ expense 
re. A BRI So N CONVEYO R CO., Bricks, of dryingin this way is much less than by the old method, making up in a short time the first cost of 


the apparatus, which is moderate. 


Boxes, This process and the mechanical construction of the apparatus is fully protected by patents in the 
16 West Lake Street, Blocks United States, Canada and foreign countries. For particulars address the agents controlling the 
5) Western States and Territories, 
OHICA GO.) eae a J.C. BATES c& CO., 
BESS 92 STATE STREET, - = - = - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PAYNE’S | 0-Horse Spark-Arresting 


Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 
Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot lengths. 


OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
© saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR15-HORSE will cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 
Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
“ furnish a horse-power on 3 
s fuel and water than any oth- 


is - Engine not a with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. Bis want a ‘ 


1e above ¢ i ir representation of the Rail Dump i in common use, on which 
we are collect royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and | 
also put in new Dum LDS. Ou 


atents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. Stationary or Porta le Engine. : 
Any 0 Rail Dumps car n re adily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, Boiler, Gienlae Saw Mill, Shaft. QUAKER CITY ‘ 
whet her | esor not. We als? control patents that cover Platform Dumps. ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 
) rices r x . arts Patent Wronght Iron Pul- 
Our prices are le in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED Ol a e uc ion rin in j 5 
contir nue to use CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for ' 

tS Applicatic yr Let snses for using said patented improvements, and for set- tnformation and Prices. For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 

tlements for past infr ingements should be addressed to B. W. PAYNE & SONS, ~ SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. Corning, N. ¥., Box i443. | A. W. STRAUB & CO., - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


> 
=] 


POOLE & HUNT, 


A TS En OES 2 GND | 


——€>-MANUFACTURERS OF —Q—— 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “ Boots and 
Heads,” “Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, 
, Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


Are of the most efficient style.. We are also prepared to furnish 


foe ERICTION PULLEYS; 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. Samples of our work may be 


seen at the 
PM ACPMLO VELON «oo noel cao iiele voc icie | ving scessdave dies 66 i oe 
Harisimus Cove Elevator...000.000 0007! poreey Ca Nas 
ws OROS eines selene | See sioe or besiege ese Brook! N. Y 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator.......0.000.20000001. Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevator........... Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator....................... 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 00., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 

uring purposes, being strong, “serviceable, and of 

| the best material and workmanship. Its even 

speed makes if especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 

OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert “trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 

ENGINEERING! 
They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also RE YNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO, 


Established 1863. 


pleral Machinery 


SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
AS Eelam 


eee ee 
Over 4,500 of our Mills in Use. 


Sold muda a full guarantee to give entire 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


t<pX<pt 
— OFFICE AND Works, — 


303 to 311 So. Canal St. 
Oo Oe Bovricon Be’; CHICAGO. 


7, L. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 


MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


jn Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
ee Grace, laws Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. , 
POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 


OFFICE, 115 Kinzie 8T., 
Warehouses { 154" 196, 108 8 110 Michigan St, 


CHICACO, ILL. 


Ss! 


WIRE ROPE Abad 


‘4sr'T U1S}eVg pues 


aollg [elauex) INO puv ‘suolsstsuBty, 
adoy edlA\ UO osyvety, poyeajsny[y oz PUES SED 


‘OO “SUINZVUS ‘SAOTIN ‘STE O1G8340g 


WILLIAMS n ORTON MIG, G0., {#92488 STE STERLING, | 


THE BEST FARMERS 


m Arid_all Warehousemen and Seed Dealers, 
Everywhere, Use the OLD RELIABLE 


B CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 


They will all tell you that it takes the Cockle and 
Oats out of Wheat, and is the only perfect Cleaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds. 
The only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST 1m the World. 

If you want some interesting information about Ma- 
chines that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 
tom prices, send your name on a postal card to us. WE 
MAKE THEM, Where did you see this advertisement? 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


“TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 
= _—_7)1) SEPARATOR! 


ci IN 
Should be in Every El- 
evator in the Land. 


CLEANS @ POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 
Removing all impurities with- 
out breaking or wasting. 


re 


L 


IAT 


i LOC 
lil 
Wy 
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ini ——= i 


A Made Especially for this Trade 


1026, 1028 & 1030 Philadelphia, Pa, 


KREIDER, R, CAMPBELL & g lg, aE 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOGADUS ECCENTRIC MILL! 


——-These Mills are Used for 


Grinding all Kinds Substances 


And having been used for a number of years, 
are well known in the Trade. 


Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Crind1he Follow- 
ing Dry Substances: 

Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint 
Quartz, Enamel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plas- 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous Clay, Paints, Guano, 
Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, 
Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, Seeds, 
Leaves, Roots. Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoa- 
nnt, Cocoa, Oil Cake, Gums, Tomatoe 8, Fish, 
Leather, India Rubber, Mica, Asbestos, Cork, 
Horn, Celluloid, Beef Fibrine,Confectioner’s Sugar 
Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
Safety Blasting Powder, etc. 

Nos. 3 and 4 for Grinding Wet Substances, 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
compositions. Many substances above mentioned 

Cannot be Ground by Other Milis, 
As the pectliar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 

The Milis will do a much larger 
amount of work than any other Mills 
ina given time, 

For Illustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price 
List, etc., apply, mentioning AMERICAN ELrya- 
Tor, to the manufacturers. 


J, S. & GF. SIMPSON, - — — 26 to 36 Rodney St., , Brootlm, E. D., NEW YORK, 


48 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER j 


AND PLT HR, COMBEIN HD. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE!) ' 


This cut isa facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <P X <P + 
= 7 (ee Write for Description and Prices.) 


+ PEFR , A REHOUN FANNING WLS 


i i ! ia 


Se 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 


—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 


WE MAKE 
SEVEN DIFFERENT SIZES 
—FOR— 
Warehouses and 
ELEVATORS. 


More of them in actual and satisfactory 
use than of any other kind. 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
orse power in their eley ators, for it matters not if the horse 
fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor preserves a 
niform and steady speed. 


Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee this 
overnor as good as represented, and we will allow purchas- 


i col = oT | It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
rs ten days to lest it, with the privilege of returning 
ifnot equal to the guarantee. 


a il ro ill may be lessened or acc -lerated by it in a moment. 
Send for Catalogue to 


SSS a aaTHE BLAKE-BEEBE CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ane completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 
R. M. McGRATH, 

Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St., 
Lafayette, Ind, 
‘Also Manufacturer of 


-., McGrath’s Hornet 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Ee « Sheller and Cleaner. 
TT ae McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
IANA : E Dump. Also Shafting 

= = fe eys, Hangers and 


Meh 
\ 


i 


| 


= ———— = = = Warehouse Machinery 
mare SSS ——— a el of every description. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. SS. A.| Ei 


fan of same size that can 
clean and bag asmuch Grain or ~ 
» ls Seed ino one day as our Patent 

" MONARC rain and 

Seed Separator and Ba 
, fen »which we offer to the ne 
A lic at oe price. Send for 
cir reula, and price Siete , 


m= $50 REWARD 
h “ will be paid for any Grain 


) For Boilers, tea tas 
and Water Pipes, 


oH Prevents Condensation of fea and 
Radiation of Heat 

Awarded the Silver Medal at the late Na- 
tional Exposition of Railway Appliances, heme 
the highest and only prize given. j 


SHIELDS & BROWN, - 
78 and 80 Lake St, CHICAGO. 


> Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular and 
name this paper. 


GRADLEY S HSULITED Ty = 
: 


Catalogues of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Pumps, 
Corn and Cotton Cultivators Free. 
Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, Tl. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in ths 
east poe of 


IZED | 
Vorcs® RU UBBER 
In every Form, ata ka ti PURPOSES, 
Machine Belting 


- WITH 
Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Surface. « 


This Company bas manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
made in the world for the 
Principal Elevators at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and New York, 


Steam and Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED, 
eae *TEST” HOSE, made et ok 
niz zed Para Rubbe erand Carbolized Ducl 
cs tton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wov- 
Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Sica am and Hand Fire’ En ngines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, aud 
Brewers’ use, 


Original Solid 


VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT 


Elastic Rubber Back Square Packing, 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing be nie ton Rods {jf E 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines and P is 


N connGaaane 

Rubber Mats = Matting 

y For rake yloceae Bione and 

IZ ron Stairways, etc. 

Me it NEW YORK 

Belting aud Packing Co, — 

WAREHOUSE, 4 

il 15 Park Row, MN. =. 


308 Chestnut St., , Phila. 
164 Madison St., Chicago. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 

J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treasurer. 


=. WwWiLtsow’s 


BONE eae; MILLS. 


The only mills & / that will grind 1 
RAW BONES green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust \ 
-Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for ! 
circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers 
of Horizontal Steam Engines. 

- WIL 


SON BROS. Easton Pa. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


FRANK H. PEAVEY, EDGAR C. MICHENER, 


Sioux City, Iowa. Minneapolis, Minn. 


F.H. PEAVEY & CO., 


SIOUX CITY, OWA, 12x; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Wholesale Grain Merchants. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


And an Extensive Acquaintance enable us to handle Business intrusted to us to very best 
possible Advantage. Can furnish the Milling Trade With 
Hard or Soft varieties of Wheat. 


COARSE GRAINS AND FLAX, 
MAIN BELTING CO. le 


Tarr SHEET IRON 
BELTING: 


| UNSURPASSED | 


For Strength, Durability and Cheap- 
ness. Made to any Length, 
Width or Strength, 


Sheet Iron Roofing. 


: TMG 


FOR MAIN DRIVING BELTS. 1 ee 
Ee ee ire nite anes ae Buildings. 
pulley, has no equal; in fact is 1 In use in every State and Terri- 
raya 
oe oes ea a SSS SS ——aoa (@S Send for Descriptive Cir- 
Endless Belts, 3 Feet Extra. Corrugated Iron Ceiling. cular and Testimonials. 
—DEALERS IN— 
Challenge Rawhide Lace) PORTER IRON ROOFING C0,, 
POTTER’S PATENT BELT HOOKS. 104, 108 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Main Belting CoO-, | an orders sent to FAVORITE STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF 
§. W. Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, TING, CO; SOL LTeCeive: Tr ORyEE tens OR: 


And 248 Randolph St., Chicago. 


( Send for Circular and Price List. Mention this Paper. 
This Belting is especially adapted for Mills, Elevators, etc. 


» Crowl’s Pat. lron Roofing. 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the on 
one prepared by the EDGE | BOO eING 
conn ANTED EVERYWHERE. — 
CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 0H 
(@=~Send for Illustrated Catalogue ee Price List. 


fp) DEAN BROS’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
! BOILER FEEDERS, 
FIRE PuUMPs, 
DUPLEX PUMPs, 
2 CONDENSERS, ETc. 


= Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’C Co.., Moline, HL, 


INVEASNE Oe AS GEO Evo. | Oe 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


DUSTLESS ELEVATGR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner; 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- 
house Purposes. 


aca oO Same te 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FI-PEARCE. 
Vice Prest & Supt 


a4 


BRANCHES: 
WEW YORK. No 8I JOHN ST. 
ST, LOUIS. N° 921 No.2¢ST. 


Pulleys, ee Henle mr Blocks, &o. 
-|PERFORATED lege METALS 
WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANFG CO,,) | | 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO, - - -= = = ILLINOIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, 
“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN 
SHOVEL. 


fHE EMPIRE BUCKET. 


For all Kinds of 


GRAIN-CLEANING Mf A CHINERY, 


-———USED IN 


Elevators, Warehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mi Ms. 
Etc., Ete. ; Iron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated lear, ja 
Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to 

We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice 3 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


nnaxon orice +THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., — 


100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHIC 


ui_:«3C SYK’ IRON ROOFING CO. , 
i?) Suitable for 6 
/ ALL classes of sy iil 
buildings, easi- = | 
ly put on. Un- G 


a Bok no fur- 
W ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
W containing Cir- , /| 
a cular and Price Lill ® the Sykes? Im- 4 
List No. {6 I em aatm YI ; 


Patented March 3, 1883. | 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. 
Write ‘Yor New Catalogue. 


3 ‘ NILES, OHIO. 


